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This remarkable stat- 
ment, to. which we di- 
rect special attention, 
is from a Tennessee 
farmer: My age is 6 
suffered intensely 
from Catarrh to : 
Had intense h he 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. My 
hearing began to fai 
and for three years i 
was almost entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
Fp ak aa P pol 
thing | had tried, failed. In despair ad com- 
= to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 
; In less than five minutes my hearing was 
'y restored, and has perfect ever since, and 
a few ths was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
OWN, ecksbord, Tenn. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
that itisa positive cure for Deafness, Ca- 
tarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffi- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 
J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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Private Parties 
NEW YORK, vent ceenties, BALTI- 
MORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR and Mr. 
' Herbert B. Turner are to take a 
‘small private party for a midwinter 
trip as far as Washington. The 
sightseeing will be comprehensive, 
particular attention being paid to the 
Art Galleries. There will be Theatre 
Parties in New York and Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Frazar will chaperon any 
young people who may wish to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to 
make a pleasant trip. 
For particulars apply to 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston. 


New Enewano “Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





$23,204,162. 58 
21,$37)$37+3S 


$1 666,635.23 
; Rate SUDOGMENT policies are 
wed rate um. 
log Cas Guatbetiens are: pold vgtn all 
polic endorsed thereon 
ted , Soneen values to which the insured 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
; rates and values for any age sent on 
to the Company’s Office. 
BEN], F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


*§. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 
AGassiz Association. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. Study of beetles, with 
Mr. F. E. Matthes. Popular lecture, February 4. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences, Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Nex: regular meeting, Wednesday, February 13. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at the 
Institute of Te€hnology, Wednesday, February 13, 3.30 P.M. Annual Reception, at Hotel 
Vendome, Friday evening, February ts. 

Bostonian Society. Old State House, Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 11. 

Boston Sociery or Naturat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
February 12; The Cortes Codex, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LibRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, too periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M, 

MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. Satur- 
day, February 2, J. Wilkinson Elliott on Hardy plants and shrubs and their management; 
February 9, Glass-houses, their construction and heating, by Henry W. Gibson. 

MILITARY OxDER oF THE LOYAL Lecion. Massachusetts Commandery. Stated meet- 
ing, at the American House, Wednesday, February 6, 6.30 P. M. 

Museum or Fine Arts. es. Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 

» trom 15th to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Hisroric-GenraLocicaL Sociery. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, February 6. 

PARKER MEMORIAL Science Cass. Parker Memorial Building, corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February 3, ta.15 p.m. The Origin and History of the Ameri- 
can Flag, by Augustus Bedford. 

SocieTY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
February 14. 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
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Facts. 


The full Tariff Bill went into effect on January 
ist. Under its terms, prices on all sorts of Foreign 


Rugs and Carpets 


are much lower than for many years. Carpets made 
in this country are also at the very bottom. It 
follows from this that 


This Spring is the time of all others to buy 
Carpets. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St (opposite Boylston St.), Boston, Mass. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


BR Soe be —, wae, Sve. and 21 for 
wo nd Tours. visits to St. A 4 
og oy a eg 
ampa, nta inter . ’ 

Worth, and other Popular Resorts. Pe 
- The Cubs Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the “ Ohvette ” or its mate, of the Plant Steamship 
Line, and spend One Week in Havana. 


Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the 
rail journeys. - 

The Tickets permit the holders to their 
stay in Florida, if desired, and to return N with 
any one of Four Parties having Special Escort, or 
on Any Reguler Train until May 31. 


Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Washington. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


=e Send for descriptive book, mentioning the 
trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (opp. Schoo! 8t.,) Boston. 





Florida Via The Savannah Line. 

The New England and Savannah S. S. Co., from 
Boston every Thursday at P. M., reaching Philadel- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M 
for Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board. 
The Ocean S&S. 5. Co., from New York Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday at 3 P.M. for Savannah 
direct. Send for book on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic av., 
oem or R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 

ork. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


: 





Passenger Trains. 





TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 


6.4 
9.00 
11.30 


3. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.00 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 


Bellows Falls. 
9 A. M. GREEN MONTREAL 
- FLYER,Parior Cars to St. Albans 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 
7 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to St. Albans. 


Time-Tables and further i- 
cation |. R. WATSON, Gen'l o Age, 
Boston, Maes. 


Now York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York 


, 3p. m., due destina- 


A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
A’ M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
CAR for Troy. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
for Troy and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 





Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St.. 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the “‘NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt- 





Booke and helps for 
ELF-TAUCGHT ‘Seif-tostruction 1 
NN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, 

to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 
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i te closing week sees what is 

practically the end of the most 
formidable and violent strike of 
street railway employees ever known 
in this country. For several days 
passenger transportation by the ele« 
tric roads in the city of Brooklyn 
was entirely stopped. lhe eftorts of 
the companies to run cars were met 
by violence; the cars were stoned and 
their windows smashed ; the trolley 
wires were cut; men employed in the 
places of strikers were assaulted. At 
an early period in the strike it be- 
came evident that the local police 
force was unequal to the work of 
preserving the peace and protecting 
life and property, and the state 
militia, to the number of 7,000, was 
brought upon the scene. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the melancholy spectacle of 
a desultory warfare, prolonged from 
day to day, between the mob and 
the military arm. Some few were 
killed; numbers were injured; and 
the end came, without a really satis- 
factory settlement, when at last the 
spirit of mob violence had exhausted 
itself sufficiently to yield to the in- 
evitable. ; , 


lis the same old pitiful story over 
again, of the lesson which men 
learn so slowly and so obstinately 
resist, of the loss which comes by an 
appeal to force instead of an appeal 
to reason. The Brooklyn strike 
could have been settled on more 
advantageous terms ten days ago, by 
conference, concession, compromise, 
arbitration, than it is now settled 
iiter a week of riot and battle in the 
Streets. And in this case it was not 
i question of which side was in the 
right and which in the wrong ; it was 
a question of public service, public 
convenience, order and safety. Every 
consideration required that the dif- 
ferences between the men and their 
employers should be settled in the 
most speedy manner. And because 
it was not settled in this way — be- 
cause each party to the affair pre- 
fered to ‘fight it out’—the city of 
3rooklyn has been turned into a 


camp and the sovereign authority: 


of the state has been obliged to step 
in and by force of arms clear the way 
for settlement. It is no praise to 
our civilization to say that a means 
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cannot be devised for avoiding such 
senseless conflicts. 


NE incident of the Brooklyn 
strike, having an _ interesting 
bearing upon the relations of corpor- 
ations to the public, was the appeal 
in behalf of the strikers to the courts 
for aid against the companies. ‘This 
took the form of an application for 
a mandamus to compel the companies 
to operate the roads which the strik- 
ers were trying to ‘tie up.’ In the 
strikes on the western steam rail- 
roads, it has been the corporations 
that have gone to the courts for 
orders constraining the strikers; 
and they have usually got what they 
asked, in some cases, it is feared, in- 
judiciously broad. Here, however, 
the case was reversed, and the law 
was invoked to compel the corpora- 
tions to live up to the requirements 
of their charters. The court granted 
the order asked, laying down as law 
the principle that a corporation 
having duties to perform in relation 
to the public must perform them, no 
matter what it way cost. That is to 
say, in the case of the street rail- 
ways, the cars must not stop running 
because the men employed wanted 
more wages than the company was 
willing to pay, but the company 
must pay any wages necessary to get 
men to keep their cars running, tak- 
ing their chances of hiring cheaper 
men as time went on. ‘This may 
seem hard doctrine for the corpora- 
tions, but it undoubtedly is sound; 
and if it comes to be fully recognized, 
it must inspire a disposition to re- 
sort to arbitration or mutual arrange- 
ment of some sort at the start of 
labor troubles in which such corpor- 
ations are concerned. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN. 
HERE has been an interesting 
discussion as to a fit design for 
the seal of Massachusetts. The 
statute provides very precisely for the 
figure of an Indian, and Colonel Olin, 
the Secretary of State, has been ob- 
taining the assistance of artists and 
experts, that he may fully and fairly 
carry out its directions. 

The requisition of the statute isin 
the following words: “The arms of 
the Commonwealth shall consist of 
a shield, whereof the field or sur- 
face is blue,and thereon an Indian 
dressed in his shirt and moccasins, 
holding in his right hand a bow, in 
his left hand an arrow, point down- 
ward, all of gold; and in the upper 
corner above his right arm a silver 
star with five points.” 

Some question was made as to 
whether the Massachusetts Indian 
ever wore feathers, but a careful in- 
vestigation has shown that on occa- 
sions of ceremony he undoubtedly 
wore them, perhaps somewhat as 
Queen Victoria,on occasions of cere- 
mony, might wear her crown, 

Mr. Cushing of the Ethnological 
Bureau at W.shington has kindly 
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sent to us a portrait of Flying Cloud, 
which we have produced as the cover 
decoration of today’s issue. Flying 
Cloud is a distinguished chief of the 
Ojibways. The Ojibways, it may be 
said in passing, are the same tribe 
which in earlier days were called the 
Chippewas. ‘They are of the Algon- 
quin race, to which the Massa- 
chusetts Indians belong, they under. 
stood the language of Massachusetts 
Indians in the early days,and it has 
recently proved that the language of 
Eliot’s Bible can to a certain extent 
be made out by some of the more 
intelligent of their number. 

The costume of a distinguished 
chief of the Ojibways gives, there- 
fore, suggestions for the appearance 
of a Massachusetts Indian. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
WO classes of illiterates, negroes 
and poor whites, live in the 
South. Both are a menace to free 
institutions, a detriment to good 
government. They are about equally 
divided in numbers, and aggregate 
at least one-tenth of our national 
population; both have some traits 
in common, being equally ignorant 
of life beyond their domain ; densely 
superstitious regarding the _phe- 
nomena of daily experience ; amaz- 
ingly credulous and superstitious as 
to things spiritual; gaudy in attire, 
grotesque in manner, provincial in 
speech, and shiftless and indolent 
in habit. 

Both races acquiesce in submit- 
ting torestrictionslaid uponthem by a 
caste oligarchy ; but traits held in 
common end at this point. The 
ignorant whites possess a_ native 
shrewdness with a substratum of 


common sense unshared by the negro, * 


and evince a certain coherency in 
purpose, a unity in action and free- 
dom of independence, of which 
negroes are devoid. 

In a word, these hardy mountaineer 
whites are a virile type of undevel- 
oped American manhood, an unmixed 
product of two centuries’ growth, 
representing germs of future national 
integrity and continental security. 

The illiterate negroes, a unique 
class, of menial docility, though of 
brawny strength, inured to toil, bred 
to poverty,and reared in submission, 
are immeasurably weak, but not de- 
liberately vicious in character or 
conduct. ‘Their chief besetment, 
however, is a lack of moral stability 
and ignorance of the force and mean- 
ing of truth, chastity, integrity, and 
manly virtue ; and their depravity is 
accentuated by a religious belief, 
destitute alike of spiritual power or 
any regenerative social influence. 
Dominated by animalism, negro life 
is seamed with gross immoralities, 
and readily succumbs to an environ- 
ment of evil that is more intent on 
perpetuating race degradation than 
promoting its elevation. 

This great field of white and black 
illiteracy, beset with evils within and 
indifference without, awaits the ad- 
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vent of intelligent guidiines at the 
hands of God-fearing men and women, 
apostles of truth and duty. These 
people need the inspiration of ex- 
ample, the visible lessons of honest 
living. They have been deluged 
with precepts; and whenever their 
reformation is begun, I think no mis- 
take will be made should the system 
of community education be adopted. 

This method contemplates the 
grouping of families in one locality, 
say to the number of one hundred, 
with each family settled on a separate 
parcel of land for residence and cul- 
tivation, and occupied under such 
stipulated conditions as will assure 
the payment of a fixed rent and the 
production of sufficient food to sub- 
sist the tenant family through the 
ensuing year. A lack of provision 
for future support is the chief draw- 
back to the material growth of that 
section of the South. This plan, it 
will be observed, contemplates the 
establishment of self-supporting com- 
munities, and does not encourage or 
promote pauperism in any form, but 
eliminates idleness, rewards thrift, 
fosters self-help, and develops self- 
respect. Further, the maintenance 
of such communities, when once set 
on foot, does not depend on continued 
philanthropic aid, and this of itself 
is a great gain to Christian bene- 
ficence. 

Each ..settlement should have its 
store, postoffice, work-shop, church 
and school, with teachers, preacher 
and a superintendent, whose super- 
vision should reach to every fireside 
and direct every line of activity. 
Tenant children should be required 
to attend such community school 
eight months in the year, and be 
taught, thoroughly and fundamen- 
tally, reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography and history. 
Girls should be competently trained, 
with a view to wifehood and mother- 
hood, in all the requirements of do- 
mestic economy. Boys should be 
drilled in the use of tools and the 
best methods of agriculture. Both 
sexes should have inculcated the 
dignity of labor, the morality of life, 
the nobility of manhood, the purity 
of womanhood. 


An educational movement of this 
scope and character will simplify 
and accelerate the growth and devel- 
opment of these people as I think no 
other agency can possibly do; be- 
sides, the younger generation will 
not be trained out of touch and sym- 
pathy with their environment. 

Moreover, an enterprise of this 
kind, intelligently undertaken among 
either of these races, when conducted 
as a business venture, ought not only 
to return income to its promoters, 
but to furnish an example and give 
inspiration of thrift to the whole 
South; while as a humanitarian 
movement it will reveal a regenera- 
tive force of which the full scope has 
not yet appeared in Southern educa- 
tional effort. 


WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 
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HYPNOTISM—ITS ABUSE AND USE. 


JOHN W. FOSS BEFORE THE BOSTON 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY, JANUARY 22, 1895. 
agg ee wwe or suggestion is 

that deep, broad manifestation 
of force which shapes, moulds, con- 
trols and directs the current of in- 
dividual action in every phase of 
life. It may manifest itself con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

“ Behold I show you a mystery.” 
These words were uttered by the 
great teacher who came among men 
as man to make plain all mysteries. 
By precept and by example and by 
uncomparable parables he drew 
away the mists and meshes of bigotry 
and superstition that surrounded the 
grandest truths, and made religion 
and duty holier and nobler for his 
living. Religion was a mystery and 
mysticism until the 
Christ electrified the universe of 
men and women by their simplicity. 
Hypnotism was and is at the present 
day a mysterious thing to the great 
rass of people who fear to approach 
the threshold lest they behold some 
thing beyond their sphere and un 
canny to look upon. 


teachings of 


Hypnotism, mesmerism, spiritism ; 
what are they? Each and all phases 
of a present truth whose existence 
and workings cannot be denied. Call 
the theme of this paper what you 
will, the fact remains that, could we 
divest truth of many of the high 
sounding titles beneath which it 
lies hidden and palpitating with the 
vigor of eternal youth, humanity 
would take fewer wrong steps and 
the broad road would have fewer 
travellers. 

Too often the Anglo-Saxon fails 
us. That most beautiful language, 
the Greek, comes to our aid and tells 
us that hypnotism is primarily a 
state of sleep or unconsciousness. 
Advanced study, inquiry and prac- 
tice by some of the world’s best 
known physicians have shown that 
this science possesses something far 
better and more useful than its 
primal somnolent quality. Briefly, 
it is clearly demonstrated that hypno- 
tic treatment or suggestion is a 
powerful factor in therapeutics. 
This fact has obtained a strong hold 
on scientific minds. Once tabood 
and unpopular, hypnotism is rising 
slowly and surely from obscurity to 
become in time potent as a healer 
and healthgiver. 

The greatest and best things in 
all this world’s history were, with 
but few exceptions, unpopular in 
theirincipiency. The babes of truth 
have had severe nurses, but they 
have thrived and lived through 
ordeals, and those that were meant 
to exist have done so, despite opposi- 
tion. Some have failed, because 
they had no right to live. Investi- 
gation shall prove to you whether or 
not this isso. Be an investigator. 
Look into these things for yourself. 
Read, study, learn, and truth shall 
open you like a pleasant book. If 
the mind is open and ready to 
receive, truth shall come in. All 
that is true, beautiful and good in- 
vites it, and stands the test. Talk 
and commune with nature be one 
with the seasons, the singing birds, 
the sunset and the sunrise; delve 
into the great world around you, 
examine deeply into the heart of 
man, and you will find, after all, 
that there is more good than evil in 
the world. 

Weare each a part of the universal 
whole, and when we cease to vibrate 
in sympathy or lose our rythmical 
action we are diseased or out of 
tune, and whatever helps to re- 
establish the rhythm is beneficial to 
the individual and to the_ whole. 
When a condition is induced in 
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another, the benefit or danger lies 
in the intention of the operator. We 
are delicate instruments, each tuned 
differently, and the sweetness of our 
lives depends upon the skill and 
touch of the player. If he has a 
beautiful harmonious soul, manifest- 
ing its beauty in act and thought, 
the effect upon us is helpful and ele- 
vating ; if the soul is hard and un- 
sympathic, the effect upon us is dis- 
cordant and injurious. The finer 
the individual organization of the 
person, the more responsive and sus 
ceptible it is to benefit or injury 
from suggestion. 

To learn from nature, and to do 
what nature teaches, is man’s every 
day privilege and duty. So will all 
seemingly indefinable mysteries re 
solve themselves into simple and un- 
adorned truths, and the good will 
shine plainly and purely above the 
cowering shadows of evil. For 
what is good is God, and what is 
evil is to be shunned. Here, then, 
is the calling of the hypnotist and 
the metaphysician: to further and 
assist what is good and true with all 
the talent at his command; to bea 
physician of both mind and body ; 
and to speak well of and to do well 
toward his neighbor. The fountain 
head of all hypnotism as well as of 
right government is the law and 
liberty; to be loyal to the one and 
a preacher and just example of the 
other, 

You remember the very 
liberal that recently 
appeared in the Globe, entitled ‘ Can 
a man be hypnotized to commit 
crime?’ It was almost universally 
conceded that by breaking down a 
person’s individuality an unscrupu 
lous hypnotist might cause his victim 
to do many bad things. 
ing them to commit actual crime, 
the writers were agreed that weak 
persons might, under the hands of a 
conscienceless operator,lose whatever 
individuality they might ever have 
possessed, and in such a state could 
be made to do whatever pleased the 
fancy of the hypnotizer. But, as 
the Rev. M. J. Savage says, no per- 
son in anormal condition of mind 
can be hypnotized against his will 
to commit crime At least, few 
instances of this kind were ever 
brought to light, despite recent 
sensational testimony to the con- 
trary. In such a case, we would be- 
hold the perversion of one of the 
highest yet one of the most universal 
gifts of God to man. The mainten- 
ance of the individuality is, I believe, 
of the utmost importance when in 
accordance with the universal 
design. 

For we hold that all men, to a 
greater or degree, have this 
power. Therefore it becomes the 
duty of teachers, physicians and 
metaphysicians, who are aware of 
the fact, to awaken the minds of 
men to a livelier spiritual and practi- 
cal knowledge of it. Otherwise, on 
the one hand, this power might lie 
forever dormant in men who would 
gladly make the best use of it for 
humanity’s sake, or, on the other 
hand, if unconsciously awakened 
without knowledge and_ without 
direction or guide, it might, like an 
ignorant and boorish person, do un- 
told harm. The first step in hypno 
tism, mere suggestion, is sufficient 
to lead some people of uncertain 
natures to the commission of evil 
and crime. Thus, indeed, do we see 
how closely this science is allied to 
man’s moral sensibilities. How 
watchful, then, should we become in 
our dealings with men of all classes, 
lest any word, act, or look of ours 
should influence another to do that 
which might work untold injury to 


may 
symposium 


As to caus- 


less 


himself and for which we should ex- 
perience a lasting regret. 

To live aright and to know within 
one’s being that he lives rightly is 
the duty and privilege of us all, in 
whatever sphere of life we may be 
placed. The greatest and _ the 
smallest are responsible to each 
other for the daily and hourly in 
fluence that is brought to bear. In 
so far as that influence or suggestion 
is a good one and faithful to the 
highest voice that speaks from with- 
in, so will the effect be. 
far as the suggestion be a hasty and 
unconsidered one, the 
generally a lasting one for 
Thus may hypnotism be an angel of 
light or of darkness, at our will, and 
thus may we make or mar the friend- 
ships we crave and need as a part of 
our life and being. 

But the other 
ture is the pleasanter 
rightful use of hypnotism 
its teachers and adherents and will 
become more evident to the general 
public as it proclaimed 
through the mediumship of intelli- 
and practitioners. 
First, divest your minds of this one 
thing. 
it. The first principles are as plain 
as truth itself. Few people are really 
aware to what extent hypnotic treat- 
ment and have been 
carried in Over one 
hundred treatises have been pub 
lished on the subject during the 
year just past, and there can be no 
doubt that medical science will soon 
adopt the general practice of hypno 
tism. 

Dr. J. 
of a leading Medical Journal, in his 
new book prints 
from thirty of the eminent 
physicians and professors in Europe, 
giving the results of their own ex 
perience in the application of hypno 
the healing of 
Ceden and Van 
Renterghem, of Amsterdam, report 
that from May 5, 1887, to June 30, 
1893, in the institution under their 
charge, 1,095 patients were subjected 
to this treatment; of 


But in so 


result is 
evil. 


the pic 
the 


is gaining 


side of 


one, and 


bec omes 


gent students 


There is no myst ry about 


suggestion 


therapeutics. 


Grossman of Berlin, editor 


communications 
most 


tic suggestion to 


disease. Van 


these 28.28 
per cent were entirely cured, 23.69 
per cent permanently improved, 21.02 
per cent slightly bettered, 17.81 
per cent unaffected, and in g.18 per 
cent of the cases the results are un- 
known. Dr. Wetterstrand of Stock- 
holm has used this method of medical 
treatment in 7,oooand Dr. Bernheim 
of Nancy in 12,000 cases, and both 
express themselves strongly in favor 
of it. Dr. Bernheim also declares 
that the study of hypnotic sugges- 
tion should be made obligatory in 
all public and that the 
physician of these times who ignores 
the physical element in disease, and 
has no knowledge of the part it plays 
in pathogeny and therapeuticsis very 
negligent of the interests of his 
patients, 


schools, 


Dr. Crafft-Ebing of Vienna also 
brings out the important point of 
auto-suggestion in disease. The 
number of ailments brought forth by 
this morbid condition of mind is 
astonishing. With the removal of 
the auto-suggestive cause, these com- 
plaints must go; and this may be 
effected either by change of scene or 
by hetero-suggestion on the part of 
a physician. In obstinate cases of 
this kind, recourse must be had to 
hypnotism. That the great majority 
of mankind are capable of being 
hypnotized is shown by the experi 
ments of Dr. Shrenk-Notzing, of 
Munich, on8,705 persons of different 
nationalities, of whom only 6 per 
cent proved to be entirely unsus- 
ceptible. All physicians perfectly 
well understand the basic truths in 
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this work. Many are coming to 
believe that this power can and will 
be successfully used and will have its 
first place in the science of thera 
peutics. 

In the treatment of disease, hypno- 
tism finds its true prerogative. It 
cannot be doubted that suggestion, 
whether offered consciously or un- 
consciously, has been the cause in 
an unknown number of cases of re- 
pelling sickness and inviting health. 
As an instance of this kind, a patient 


‘has been in a hospital for two months 


for an excessively nervous condition ; 
she was unable to sleep and had con- 
stant headache; but after one treat- 
ment she could sleep well and her 
head was much easier. After three 
treatments the headache entirely 
left her except when she became 
very tired and exhausted. About 
this time her mother became ill, and 
as she lived alone in the country it 
was necessary for the daughter to go 
to attend her. 
iton with my 
never been contented at 
with the work 
! 


ao, as well as the 


It was a serious ques 

she had 
home, and 
her to 


patient, as 


necessary for 
restless mind she 
possessed, she feared a relapse. | 
hypnotized her the day before she 
left for her home and suggested that 
she would be perfectly contented 
and that the country had never 
looked so beautiful to her as it would 
look at that time. | hree months after 
ward, I received a letter from her 
saying she had never been so con 
tented at home that she 
had never seen Cape Cod look so 
beautiful as it had during the past 
three months; and that she had not 
had a during the time, 
although she had been very tired at 
of the hard work and 
and of her 


before ; 


headache 


times because 
the responsibility 
mother. 


care 


{nother instance A lady who 
was engaged in literary work had 
been under various methods of treat 
ment for neurasthenia. She placed 
herself under my care. | hypno 
tized her, and after six treatments 
she was greatly improved, so that 
noise and an ordinary amount of 
work had no disagreeable effect upon 
her. She lived about a mile from 
her work and had tried many times 
to walk at least one way, but was 
always so exhausted afterwards that 
she was obliged to discontinue the 
walk, I hypnotized her once and 
suggested that she could walk to and 
from her work and enjoy it, and 
that it would have no disagreeable 
effect. She now walks the distance 
and finds pleasure in the effort. In 
both of these cases an unconscious 
condition was produced. 

Another patient, a lady of about 
forty years of age, applied fo me for 
relief. She was very sensitive, had 
been investigating various 
sciences, and was what I should 
term a mental dyspeptic, having 
failed to assimilate the various ideas 
with which she had been brought in 
contact. She wished to be hypno 
tized, understanding by the term the 
obliteration in a sense of her indi- 
viduality - that is, what there was 
lett of it. I refused, and suggested 
that she was able to disentangle her 
self with a little assistance from me, 
which she did very effectually. This 
was a case where I think the action 
of suggestion during a state of con 
sciousness was preferable to produc- 
ing unconsciousness. I believe 
humanity wants assistance to be in 
dependent, not assistance to depen- 
dence. We cannot possibly be in 
dependent without maintaining our 
individuality. 

The following case illustrates the 
value of independence: This lady, 
aged about seventy, was principal in 
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dent in London of several 
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school in one of our suburban 
For twenty years she had 
to her duties, and also had 
of an invalid husband. 
died, and she 
with her friends in 


vns. 
ttended 
iken care 
rhe husband was 
ered a home 
nnecticut. She resigned her 
which she could have re- 
The 


not proving satisfactory, she 


sition, 


ned as long as she desired. 


ric 
vas compelled to return to Boston, 
nd she gradually became so de 
ressed and despondent that her 


mer friends did not recognize her 
n the street. She came to me three 
through suggestion be 


and 


mes and 


ume very much improved, 


hecame nearly free from the despon 


lency which had been bordering on 


¢ 
nsanity. 


\nother case: A young lady, aged 


twenty-three, the foreign correspon 


\merican 


rnals. became so troubled with 
nsomnia from over-work and study 
it her physician in London advised 


her friends to place her immediately 
tn insane asylum, but her father 
it home. 


brough 


tor her to be 


She was brought to me and, after 

, : os 

treatment, as her friend with 

vhom she was stopping while in 
Boston said, ‘slept like a baby 


something she had been unable to 
io for months. Many 
ike nature might be quoted, but the 
suffice to illustrate the 


upe yn 


cases of a 


| 
ibove will 
influence of right suggestion 
sick and people, and to 
prove that the mission of hypnotism 
is a mission of health. 


nervous 


REMARKABLE WHIST HANDS. 
Editors of The Commonwealth 


i » fh ‘ 
London 


' 


you, from the 


enclose 
limes. two statements of remarkable 
They recall to my 
invention of ‘me 


may interest 


ands at whist. 
memory my own 
chanical whist,’ which 
some of your readers who are educat 
ng their children. 


| h id 


who 


a nice boy of seven years 
through 
was 


being put 
and 


ok was 


his rudiments, some 
what discouraged because his 
seniors generally beat him. 
evening when I was playing as his 
partner, I therefore arranged with 
one of the partners who were against 
us, that we would always take up the 
cards after a trick had been played, 
according to one rule. This rule 
was that the card which took should 
be at the bottom of the four, the 
next highest sec ond, and the lowest 
card at the top. We also agreed 
that the cards should not be cut be- 
fore dealing. 

You will perhapssee what followed. 
By a little care it turned out that 
Master Asaph, the boy in question, 
holdit trump in his 


One 


noiding of course the 
hand when he dealt, also had in his 
hand the cards which had taken 
each successive trick in the previous 
ind. What followed from this 
vas that he took almost every trick 
in the next hand, greatly to his en- 
couragement. By persevering in 
this systemof dealing fora while, the 
y gotthat confidence whichenabled 
m to swim in deep water. I be- 
ve he is a whist-player to 
Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE L’ESTRANGE. 


good 


this day. 


Sir,— A little more than two years 
igothere appeared in your corres- 
ndence columns a description of 
cards held by a whist party, 
which if I recollect rightly, was con- 
idered phenomenal in the result 
the fall of the cards to each player 
rom the dealer. 
lt may interest many of your 
readers to learn the Sextraordinary 
Composition of the four hands held 
by a whist party at a country house 






BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


on Tuesday evening last. I enclose 
you a rough sketch of the table and 
the positions and names of the re- 
spective players, to which the signa- 
tures of the party are attached as a 
guarantee of the reality of the oc 
currence. I may add that there 
were five onlookers, three ladies and 
two gentlemen. 

The two packs of cards had been 
alternately used for six rounds of the 


first rubber. In its proper order 
one of them was shuffled, cut, and 
dealt for the seventh round. The 


dealer turned up the three of hearts. 
\ prolonged pause followed, which 
was perhaps not unnatural under the 
circumstances. ‘Thedealer then re- 
marked that it wouldbe unnecessary 
to play the cards out and placed his 
on the table, disclosing the posses- 
sion of heart in the pack. 
lhe leading player then put down the 
whole suit of 
of the diamonds, and 


every 


clubs, the second that 
the third that 
of the spades. 


I do not know if this possibility 


a marvellous one, it must be ad 
mitted — has ever been previously 
recorded 1 am, Sir, 
PHE HOLDER QF THE CLUBS 
Sir, I can almost reach, but not 


quite, the record hand described by 
The Holder of the Clubs in the 
Times of today. Che 
refer to was as follows :—About 22 
when I was a lad 
about 17 years of age, an uncle very 
kindly asked me and _ three other 
brothers this time of the 
vear to dine with him a bachelor 
\fter dinner, I, as the young 


occasion | 


or 23 years ago, 


about 


party. 


est present, was asked to look on, 


for a 


which I thoroughly enjoyed 
time, but at length it 
idea 
into my mind that the tedium might 
be relieved and a fresh 
parted if 
could occur, 

[ am afraid it was wrong, but | 
was very young. Waiting a favour 
able opportunity for the pack just 
remade to be next to where I was 
sitting, | casually took it up and 
succeeded, while the hand was being 
played, in placing the cards in regu- 
lar succession as regards the suits 
the whole way through the pack and 
in replacing the latter so arranged 
to the left hand of the next dealer 
without being observed. As I hoped, 
the pack was cut without remaking 
and dealt. The prolonged 
with accompanying exclamatory re- 
marks, took place, and then 
player, if I remember rightly, put 
his hand down. I was, of course, as- 
tonished with the rest, but I failed 
in the completeness of all thirteen 
cards in each hand being of a suit. 
From unexplained reason, 
either because I was a bit hurried 
towards the end of the previous 
hand, or to the cutting of the pack, 
each hand had one solitary odd 
card. 

My uncle was too serious a whist 
player for me to dare to mention 
the fact to him at the time, and he 
departed this life a few years since 
in blissful ignorance that his ‘record 
hand’ was the plant of a mischiev 
ous nephew, as I really had not the 
heart to deprive him of his luxury. 

My brothers are alive, and I have 
pleasure in handing you their names 
and addresses, but not for publica- 


became mon 


otonous. An suddenly flashed 


interest im 
something extraordinary 


pause, 


eat h 


some 


tion. I am, Sir, 
January 4. ‘THe Looker-On. 
P: Bs I have been very careful 


ever since to follow the practice 
when I am dealer of always shuffling 
the cards before they are cut to me. 

If your correspondent had said 
there had been no lookers-on, the re- 
cord would have been more surpris- 


ing. 


TRIBUTES TO DR. ELLIS. 


[At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, January 10, 1895, a num 
ber of memory of 

Ellis were made. We 
printed the remarks of the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, and now are 
permitted t 


interesting addresses in 
the late Dr. George I 
have already 


present what was said on this 
occasion by the Hon. Stephen Salisbury and 
the Rev. Edward E. Hale.] 


Mr. Salisbury said : 

ir. President: To the great ad 
miration in which I held the learn- 
ing of Dr. Ellis was united also the 
almost unique deference due only to 
those who spoke of the past and ot 
the actors of the past not from here 
say but from knowledge. Not that 
the eighty years of his life permitted 
him to have gone farther back than 
that time in 
with 


actual observation, but 
so keen a memory, with such 
a power of expression, and with such 
opportunities of meeting the 
of his time, his 


best 
minds taste, which 


instinctively reverted to the past 
and its actors, led him to investigate 
particularly 
and the 


Few 


and colonial 


actors of 


study 
epor hs those 


periods men, perhaps no 
authenticated 
New 


England history, and only a small 


other, had so 


many 
ancedotes of the men of early 
number possessed a better acquain 
tance with the history itself. Asa 
critic of early New England charac 
ter and history, Dr. Eilis occupied 
a most prominent place. 

But | came today, sir, not to bring 
to your notice striking and distin- 
guishing qualities that other associ 
ates more constantly thrown with 
Dr. Ellis’ could better define, but to 
express the deep sense of loss felt by 
the American Society, 
of which our lamented President had 
member for forty 
the time of 


Antiquarian 


been an honored 
seven years and 
secretary for 
The 


the objects of 


was at 
Domestic 
interest of 
that 
presence at 


his death 
Correspondence. 
Dr. Ellis in 
Society, his constant 
stated meetings ,his participation in 
discussions and his frequent contri- 
butions to their Proceedings make 
their sense of gratitude for his life 
and services and sorrow at the death 
of their learned and faithful associate 
most and profound. ‘The 
Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society have already taken action 
expressive of these sentiments, 


sincere 


Dr. Hale said: 

It was impossible to attend, even 
for an hour, at a meeting of this 
society, without observing the close 
interest which our president gave 
even to the nicest detail of the his- 
tory of Boston and eastern Massa- 
chusetts. While in his literary 
career he had made himself known 
through the world of English letters, 
he was always proud of Boston and 
glad that he was born there. His 
father’s residence was in Summer 
Street, and the family were members 
of thé New South Church, which 
then still stood on what was very 
early called Church Green. Of this 
church our learned associate Dr. 
Alexander Young was the minister 
from 1854, and I have 
always supposed thatin Dr. Ellis’s 
life we had many of the traditions 
which came down from a boy’s con- 
versation with one who was so 
learned as Dr. Young was in the 
details of our history. 

Mr. Ellis determined, I do not 
know how early, to prepare for the 
Christian ministry. After gradua- 
ting at Harvard College in the year 
1833, he passed through the divinity 
school at Cambridge, which he left 
in the year 1836. I am old enough 
to remember that, even asa young 
man entering on our profession, his 
advent was welcomed joyfully by 
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older men. In along absence of Dr. 
Gannett’s from the Federal Street 
Church, Mr. Ellis, then not yet or- 
dained, supplied his pulpit; and 
im~.ediately after Dr. James Walker 
removed from Charlestown to Cam- 
bridge, to take the duties of the 
Alford Professorship there, Mr, Ellis 
was chosen by that congregation to 
be Dr. Walker’s successor. He was 
ordained there on the 11th day of 
March, 1840. In ministry to the 
Harvard Church, he remained for 
nearly thirty years, winning for him- 
self the regard of the congregation 
in all the various grades of society 
which are happily combined together 
in one of our New England churches. 
It is pathetic and interesting to see 
how tenderly and cordially he is 
remembered by the aged people, as 
one who gave perhaps a direction to 
early study, as one who encouraged 
people who needed encouragement, 
and indeed as fulfilling in a hundred 
ways the various duties which can 
be assumed by a minister. Alas, 
they do not often fall upon men so 
many-sided as he was, or who have 
his ingenuity and courage in enter- 
ing various paths. 

Dr. Ellis himself was fond of tell- 
ing a story which shows his resolute 
character in young life. Before he 
was ordained, he made a long visit 
in Europe. While he was in Rome, 
he was presented to the Pope of that 
period, Gregory XVII. 1 suppose 
that in the ordinary course of such 
presentation the visitors pass rapidly 
on and have not opportunity for 
much conversation with the head of 
the Catholic Church. On this occa- 
sion, Pope Gregory ad- 
dressed him personally, saying that 
he was glad to meet any one from 
\merica, that he had the most 
pleasant associations with the United 
States in all its history excepting in 
one point. The young American 
was by no means abashed at this 
suggestion. “I said to the Pope 
that I supposed he referred to the 
destruction of the Catholic convent 
at Charlestown. 1 said that I could 
perhaps inform him of some of the 
circumstances of that event which 
had not been conveyed to him be- 
fore.”’ With this introduction, the 
young stranger proceeded to ex- 
plain to the Pope such palliation or 
excuse as might be given for what 
is unfortunately, however palliated 
or excused, a very sad memorial in 
our history. ‘The anecdote, none 
the less, shows the audacity of youth 
and his determination, which he 
always showed in life, that Boston 
and Charlestown should not bear 
heavier blame than they deserved. 

From the time when Mr. Ellis 
firstappeared in our Unitarian pulpit 
the clearness of his statements and 
his energy of expression made him 
regarded as one of the most distin- 
guished preachers in our communion. 
One of our associates has called him, 
not unfairly, ‘pre-eminent in the 
Unitarian denomination.’ He ad- 
dressed himse!f to topics of great 
importance, with that unflinching 
courage to which I have alluded. 
His services were in demand for 
various public occasions, and the 
bibliography which shows his work 
in such service is in itself a valuable 
illustration of the industry and 
energy of the man. In 1857, a 
policy was inaugurated at Cambridge, 
which has been maintained from that 
time to this, by which gentlemen at 
work in the daily duties of the minis- 
try attend on the divinity school as 
non-resident lecturers, It seemed 
quite of course that when the 
divinity school took this new depar- 
ture Dr. Ellis should be appointed 
as professor of systematic theology. 
He delivered his inaugural address 


however, 
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on assuming this trust, on the 14th 
of July, 1857. ‘ Already engrossed 
in time and heart,” he says, “ with 
exacting duties in another place, I 
find myself assuming one of the most 
serious, if not the most serious and 
responsible of all tasks of instruction 
in this ancient and beloved univer- 
sity. Not till I had sat down to the 
preparation of this inaugural address 
did I fully realize to what a weighty 
obligation I had committed myself.” 
He was unfailing in the diligence of 
his attendance to the duties so 
seriously assumed, and lectured at 
Cambridge as professor on this ap- 
pointment for the next six years. 

In 1858 he delivered the Conven- 
tion Sermon, as it is called, the ap- 
pointment to which is made by the 
Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts, of both the Orthodox and 
Liberal communions. His subject 
was The Reaction of a Revival upon 
Religion. In the winter of 1880, he 
delivered a course of lectures before 
his own people on Christian Doc- 
trine, which excited such general 
interest that they were printed from 
time to time as the course went on, 
and form an interesting and valuable 
series. I find on the printed 
catalogue of the Boston Public 
Library no less than thirty-four of 
these sermons, as they were printed 
at the time. 

Nor did he neglect, in such work, 
which was always seriously and 
thoroughly carried through, that 
other range of studies which shows 
itself in the publication of bocks 
which go into permanent literature. 
When, in 1840, it was announced 
that Putnam, the eminent 
preacher of Roxbury, and his younger 
associate inthe ministry, Rev. George 
EK. Ellis of Charlestown, had assumed 
the editorial charge of the Christian 
Examiner, the announcement was 
received with great pleasure among 
literary men and 
every color in this community, 
Those of us who remember both 
these distinguished men will under- 
stand how happily they divided be- 
tween them the duties of a trust so 
important. Inthe fortunes of the 
Examiner, | was myself a sub-editor 
in after years; I have therefore in- 
herited the regular journal which 
Dr. Ellis kept, showing the detail of 
the work given to each number in 
his administration. He was an 
editor from No. 154, the number of 
July, 1849, until No. 192, the number 
for November, 1855—a_ period of 
more than six years. In that time, 
by far the larger part of what were 
called the ‘ Literary Notices’ and of 
the ‘Intelligence’ in each number 
was supplied by his pen. I observe, 
for instance, of the November num- 
ber of 1850, his memorandum is, 
“All the Notices by George E. Ellis.” 
In March, 1851, “Notice of Whipple’s 
essays by C. C. Smith; the other 
notices and Intelligence are by 
George E, Ellis.” The range of sub- 
jects thus treated is very wide, and 
the diligence and skill with which 
he goes over such a field are extra- 
ordinary. Of the principal articles 
he contributes one or two in every 
volume, and there is not a volume 
which does not show the energy 
which he gave to the duty he had in 
charge. Iam certainly justified in 
saying that there was no other 
scholarly man in this region at that 
time who could have undertaken, 
with such credit to himself, a duty 
ranging so wide and so far. 

Before he had undertaken this 
editorial work, he had contributed 
in regular series to the Examiner 
seven papers which were afterwards 
collected under the title, A Half- 
Century of the Unitarian Contro- 
versy. In 1857, he brought these 


George 


theologians of 


together in a book which has been 


accepted ever since as a standard 
book on the subject. It has been 
welcomed by students of every phase 
of opinion, and has been credited 
with a degree of fairness, as well as 
of diligent scholarship, which lift it 
wholly from the grade of contro- 
versial literature. 

Even while Mr. Ellis was engaged 
in such work as this, he made time 
to study and prepare for Mr. Sparks’s 
second series the Lives of John 
Mason, Anne Hutchinson, and of 
William Penn. I do not speak of 
the detail of this work because it 
falls to another gentleman to refer 
to his work as a student of history. 
I refer to them to show the con- 
stancy and diligence of his life dur- 
ing all the period of his ministry. 

In 1869 he resigned his active 
ministry at Charlestown, I think 
from a determination he had formed 
quite early in life, that thirty years 
rounded off a man’s professional 
work and that it was wise to leave 
the varying duties of the ministry to 
younger men. This determination 
was certainly received with great 
regret by the members of his own 
parish. It has, however, given him 
the time to devote to such duties as 
those which have been so valuable 
to this society, and indeed, in fifty 
other ways to connect himself with 
the public life of the city. 

On removing to Boston, he at 
once connected himself, though as a 
layman, with the First Church. Of 
this church his distinguished brother, 
Dr. Rufus Ellis, was then the minis- 
ter—a man whose services to this 
city, and indeed to mankind, cannot 
be overstated. Che loss of such a 
a man from public service was pro- 
foundly felt at the time of his death, 
and will be regretted as long as any 
Dr. 
George Ellis’s connection with the 
First Church has given to us the 
valuxble Introduction to its history 
which was published a few years ago. 

He did not decline duties which 
were connected with his earlier pro- 
fessional career, and although he 
left Charlestown, for the new home 
which he established in Boston, 
twenty-five years ago, I am speaking 
to many persons who heard him 
preach when from time to time his 
services were called upon. This is 
hardly the place for an attempt to 
analyze the methods or the spirit 
which always made his preaching 
attractive. Perhaps it is enough to 
say that he despised careless or 
shabby work everywhere, and that 
he would have been as severe a critic 
of his own work as any one could 
be. To this conscientious determin- 
ation to do well whatever was to be 
done, we owe his striking success in 
the profession of his early days, and 
we owe the value of the contributions, 
so various, which he has made to our 
literature and history. 

It is the misfortune of this society 
that that unwritten statute, which 
has worked us woe so often, pre- 
vented us from placing upon our roll 
the name of the younger brother 
with that of the elder. It isa tradi- 
tion that there must not be two mem- 
bers of the same family in the His- 
torical Society at the same time. In 
this case, the result of the tradition 
was singularly unfortunate. The 
presence of Dr. Rufus Ellis in our 
meetings and councils would other- 
wise have been almost of course. 
The lineal descendant in the life of 
Boston of John Cotton and John 
Norton and Charles Chauncy, not to 
speak of others, he would have 
represented here that church whose 
history is so closely allied from the 
beginning with the history of Massa- 
chusetts. 


of his contemporaries survive. 
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WEALTH OF LABOR. 

THe WeaLtuH or LABor. By Frank Loomis 
Palmer. New York: The Baker & Tay 
lor Company. 

Mr. Palmer evidently has ap- 
proached his subject determined, on 
the one hand, to prove all things 
pertaining to it, and on the other 
to hold fast to that which he found 
to be true, no matter how greatly it 
might be at variance with his pre- 
conceptions. A business man whose 
practical sagacity and acquirements 
are attested by a large measure of 
material success and an earnest stu- 
dent who has familiarized himself 
with economic principles, his path 
of research has been lighted by the 
lamps of theory and experience. In 
attempting to solve the problem of 
the Wealth of Labor he calls to his 
assistance a number of hypothetical 
populated islands ; first Barren Island 
and Fertile Island only ; later, when 
the discussion becomes more com- 
plex, he adds to unreal, real estate 
Barren Annex, Fertile Annex, Fuel 
Island and Utopia. By comparing 
equal labor in various occupations in 
the communities of these islands un- 
der various conditions of production 
and exchange, and by furnishing 
suitable examples, he endeavors to 
elucidate the basic principles of ex- 
change. Was it worth while to un- 
dertake such a task? Was it or was 
it not the rethreshing of straw which 
already had been exhaustively han 
dled ? For answer Mr. Palmer 
points to a recent debate in Con- 
gress on the tariff, in which several 
of our prominent statesmen took 
part. This debate demonstrated, he 
thinks, “ the hopeless error of some, 
the confusion of many and the un- 
certainty of all” the speakers, con- 
cerning economic fundamentals. 

At the outset of his discussion 
Mr. Palmer directs attention to a 
cardinal law which he finds is lost 
sight of by many writers on economic 
subjects. This law is that “in a 
community with labor free to shift 
occupations, the products of labor 
exchange proportionately to the cost 
of labor to obtain them; and when 
any particular product of labor will 
not so exchange, sufficient labor will 
abandon or enter that particular oc- 
cupation to establish the proportion- 
ate exchange.”’ Conceding that the 
law is, as Mr. Palmer states it, then 
as great an authority as Baptiat, the 
French political economist, is wrong. 
For he holds that the exchangable 
value of the products of labor is pro- 
portionate to the amount of labor it 
takes to produce them and that equal 
amounts of labor exchange with them. 
Bastiat further holds that “under the 
law of competition nations must ulti- 
mately exchange on the same basis 
on which individuals in a commun- 
ity where labor obtains its whole 
product exchange, the product of an 
equal amount of the same quality of 
labor; that all the natural wealth or 
advantage that either country pos- 
sesses would be thrown in, and that 
labor in all communities must expect 
eventually the same general profit or 
wages.” 

Our author replies that Bastiat’s 
arguments and conclusions proceed 
on the untenable assumption that 
the gratuities of nature are never 
capitalized. 

Leaving Bastiat Mr. Palmer re- 


turns to his islands. The condition 
of production and exchange is ex- 
amined, the labor of each in various 
occupations is compared, and having 
shown that the profit of an advan- 
tage of production could not be 
maintained by the particular labor 
engaged in it, but that it must be 
given away in exchange to other 
labor of the same community, he ad- 
dresses himself to the question, can 
the profit of an advantage be main- 
tained by the labor of a community 
possessing it, or must it be given 
away in exchange to the labor of an- 
other community. The chapter 
which follows is largely devoted to 
detailing the experience of a devoted 
student of Bastiat, who makes a 
number of experimental exchanges in 
the islands referred to. In every 
one of these exchanges the whole ad 
vantage was on his side. He ob- 
tained all the profits which the in- 
equality of production of labor in his 
own and the country he exchanged 
with made possible, for the simple 
reason that he had no competition. 
Then the inevitable result of the 
working of the law of competition is 
illustrated and explained, and it is 
shown how one of the islands man 
aged to defeat the operation of the 
law by means of abounty. The dis 
tinction—with a radical difference 
between legitimate and illegitimate 
bounty is pointed out clearly and 
forcibly. The bounty is offered for 
the purpose of protecting or main- 
taining the value of that commodity 
in which the labor of a community 
has an advantage of production in 
order that it may continue to ex- 
change this commodity most profita- 
bly elsewhere. Just here our author 
makes some observations which all 
interested in the tariff will read with 
interest: To maintain the value of 
commodities in which the labor of 
a country has advantages of produc- 
tion, to enable it to exchange these 
commodities with greatest profit else- 
where, is the purpose, end, and defi- 
nition of the true protective princi- 
ple. And all restrictive measures 
that contribute to this end are simply 
means, and those that effect the most 
productive distribution of labor con- 
sistent with maintaining the greatest 
profit of exchange are the best 
means. 

Now, itis Mr. Palmer’s contention 
that the protective principle as thus 
defined has been lost sight of alike 
by its advocates and the economists. 
Chey have not considered the pro- 
tection itself, that is, the principle of 
maintaining the value of commodi- 
ties on which a nation has its ad- 
vantage of production. “A nation 
is not concerned,” he argues, “ with 
its products, which are liable to 
foreign rivalry, but only with pro 
ducts which are being exported and 
may have home rivalry sufficient to 
reduce their value so that they can- 
not be exchanged with the greatest 
profit elsewhere. The object of a 
country’s protective regulation is to 
maintain the value of such commod- 
ities as it is selling to other com- 
munities, and the only advantage 
which the country can gain thereby 
is its ability to sell to a foreign con- 
sumer at a higher price than it other- 
wise would be enable todo. * * * 
Friends and foes of protection alike 
have mistaken the means for the end. 
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[he labor that receives the bounty 
naturally appears to be the object 
of protection, but when it is under- 
<tood that labor receives this bounty 
simply to induce it to keep out of 
snother occupation that is exchang- 
ng its products with great profit 
elsewhere, then it becomes clear that 
the first protected labor is only a 
means for securing the most profita- 
ble exchange for all labor. Bounty 
siven to any particular labor simply 
for its own advantage, or that does 
not improve the standard of all labor, 
or given in occupations of disadvan- 
tage, or given when the greatest 
profit of exchange would be main- 
tained without it, is indefensible, 
ind. instead of improving the stand 
ird of labor, must reduce it. Nations, 
having misunderstood the true prin 
ciple of protection, and having mis 
taken the means for the end, have 
idopted such wasteful and unneces- 
sarv restrictions that it is not sur 
prising that the economists have not 
bserved and separated the true from 
the false, and have meted out to both 
he most sweeping condemnation.” 

lhere is much food for reflection 
in the foregoing. It will 
that the protection which is com- 
mended so far from being a con- 
spiracy to help the few at the ex- 
pe nse of the many. is the logical out- 
come of that beneficent policy which 
aims at conserving the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Our author 
next considers several systems which 
may be emploved to equalize the 
rofits of different occupations. The 
‘xport system is held to be in many 
respects the best because it falls di 
rectly upon the commodities in which 
the labor of a nation has its advan- 
tages of production, and by giving 
to each a suitable tax will limit the 
production and maintain the value 
of these commodities to just that 
point that they will exchange with 
greatest profit elsewhere. 

Under the import and bounty sys- 
tem the wages of labor appear to be 
greater than they are. Under the 
export system the wages of labor are 
greater than they appear to be. 

Two errors into which a country 
is liable to fall are exposed and com- 
mented upon. One is that cheap 
labor of itself gives an advantage of 
production to a community,and that 
all the products of cheap labor are 
likely to be gratuitous ones which 
should not be refused. The other is 
that the competition of free labor of 
other communities is something to 
be dreaded, and that it is the pro- 
ducts of cheap labor that the labor 
of a more favored country requires 
to be protected against. A chapter 
is devoted to an examination of the 
nature and effect of the capitaliza- 
tion of an advantage of production 
of labor or a gratuity of nature. The 
succceeding discussion on exchanga- 
ble value in a community derives 
special interest from the fact that in 
it Mr. Palmer pays his respects to 

\dam Smith and his famous Wealth 
of Nations. The criticism which is 
passed upon Smith is that having in- 
sisted that labor was the real measure 
of the exchangable value of all com- 
modities he neglected consistently 
to make use of this measure in pur- 
Suing his economic inquiries. Our 
author is of the opinion that this 
neglect was due to Smith’s failure to 
find the rule of proportionate 
amounts of labor that determine the 
exchangable value of commodities. 
After a summary of the deductions 
which grow out of all the foregoing 
investigations, the book concludes 
with a general chapter on Opinion. 
Here Mr. Palmer breaks a lance with 
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David A. Wells, (because of what 
Wells has to say concerning the ef- 
fect of the tariff on the American 
farmer), and makes some observa- 
tions as cogent as they are timely 
concerning the pressing question of 


immigration. 
The Wealth of Labor is heartily 
to be commended to students of 


economics, particularly to our law- 
makers at Washington, who are 
called upon to “put their [tariff] 
creed in their deed.”’ It isa book 
which is deserving of their closest 
attention. They will find that it is 
written in an admirable spirit; that, 
as has already been indicated, the 
author holds a brief neither for Pro- 
tection nor Free Trade, his sole aim 
being to get at the truth. His work 
is characterized by intelligence, 
moderation and toleration. He has 
the earnestness of one who is utter- 
ing the convictions which have come 
to him from patient, conscientious 
study. Mr. Palmer is nobody’s echo, 
and still he is not dogmatical. ‘The 
researches which he has made are 
his own, from Alphato Omega. We 
do not mean that the work is at all 
points novel, nor that every deduc 
tion which he makes has never been 
made before What we do mean is 
that The Wealth of Nations is origi 
nal in the sense that Mr. Palmer has 
declined to take anything of signifi- 
cance for granted; that his conclu- 
sions represent his own independent 
judgment; that his inquiries have 
largely been made upon lines which 
have not previously been followed, 
and that some of the important re 
sults at which he has arrived are now 
formulated for the first time. 
W. H. McELroy. 


FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY. 


We have a good story in America 
of Dr. Jarvis’s History of Christian- 
ity. The American Episcopal Church 
has been specially strong in scholars, 
and Dr. Jarvis deservedly held a 
high reputation in that church, and 
on some occasion he was appointed, 
at some sort of convention, its 
historiographer. As historiographer, 
he undertook to write the history of 
Christianity. He died just after the 
completion of the first volume, so 
that Jarvis’s History of Christianity 
is an unfinished book. The inter- 
esting feature of the book, in which 
it differs from any other history of 
Christianity, is that this volume ends 
four years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

The only parallel which deserves 
to be mentioned in comparison with 
this American triumph is Mr. Free- 
man’s History of Sicily from the 
Earliest Times. Mr. Freeman had 
been at work on this for the last 
half of his life, and with great suc- 
cess. He undoubtedly knew more 
about the subject than any scholar 
of our time. Very unfortunately, 
however, when he died he _ had 
brought down the history of Sicily 
only to the fifth century before the 
Christian era. This is a good deal 
before most authentic history begins, 
and pretty much all which has hap- 
pened in Sicily, in the wild and 
dramatic annals since it had that 
name, has happened since the year 
405 B.C. It is therefore a misfor- 
tune that Mr. Freeman should have 
died just after, if we may so, he had 
performed the overture to his great 
opera, before the opera itself had be- 
gun. But this is a little like the 
death of David Crockett. At the 
time David Crockett led the gallant 
forlorn hope in Texas in which he 
lost his life, a very successful comic 
almanac was regularly published in 
Philadelphia, under the attractive 
name of ‘Davy Crockett’s Almanac.’ 
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To the publishers it seemed a great 
misfortune that the wide sale of this 
almanac should be discouraged, and 
therefore, several months after 
Crockett’s death, they published the 
next of Crockett’s Almanac, 
and announced to its readers that, 
very fortunately, before Davy 
Crockett enlisted for the Texan 
Revolution, he completed the calcul- 
ations and other studies which would 
be necessary for the publication of 
his almanac for the next five years. 


issue 


Very fortunately for us, Mr. Free- 
man lefta great mass of papers, it 
seems, on the history of Sicily, which 
are in a condition for his son-in-law, 
Mr. Evans of Brazenose College, to 
edit them, and there is reason to 
hope, if Mr. Evans is still a young 
man, that by the middle of the next 
century, we may have the History of 
Sicily brought down to the reign of 
King Humbert. 

Freeman’s History of Sicily is very 
good reading, and so is Mr. Evans’s 
first volume, which we now have, 
which is the fourth of the book. The 
great fault of Mr. Freeman as a his 
torian is an utter indifference to his- 
torical perspective. He makes the 
great mistake, which we all fall into 
more or less, that he estimates the 
importance of an episode by the 
difficulty which he has had in study- 
ing it. Now the truth is that unim- 
portant things are those which leave 
least mark in the annals of their 
time, where important things are apt 
to leave quite a deep furrow. If a 
man permits himself, then, say in 
the history of America, to give three 
months of his life to hunting up the 
details of some forgotten intrigue of 
the Revolutionary War, and then, 
when he publishes his book on the 
Revolution, publishes at length the 
detail of the meanderings of his 
thought and opinion as those three 
months have occupied him, his 
book will be deficient in historical 
perspective. Say what we choose 
about realism, what the reader wants 
is to know most about the most im- 
portant things, and, generally speak- 
ing, least about the least important 
things. At all events, if there isa 
matter of minor importance, he had 
rather have that treated in another 
book, or say in a good ballad, or in 
a novel. But of history so called, 
one of the rules should be that the 
most space should be given to the 
things most import, and the least to 
those of the least import. 

Mr. Freeman, who was a cross 
man, and liked to traverse public 
opinion, violated this rule, one might 
say, almost intentionally. There is 
a certain satisfaction in thinking 
that Mr. Evans has some conception 
that there is a rule to the writing of 
history. What is certain is that his 
volume, which brings things along 
from the year 405 for a hundred 
years, is entertaining, intelligible, 
and for the reader hopeful. ‘That is 
to say, there is now good prospect 
that twenty-two more volumes will 
finish the book. If we can feel sure 
that we can have one of. these 
volumes in every three years, we 





shall have the pleasure of reviewing 
the twenty-six volumes of Sicilian 
history in THe COMMONWEALTH of 
first of April, 1961. 

The dedication of the book is in 
the following sonnet : 


In Memoriam 
Edward Augustus Freeman 
Died at Alicante, Spain, March 16, 1892. 


Called to his rest, though not on that loved 
strand . 
That claimed his last life-labour, now denied 
Its high fulfillment, yet he sleeps beside 
Blue Mediterranean waters, in a land 
Of palms and columns, over-towered of old 
By that white rock whose sunlit bastions 
brought 
Light to his darkening eyes. 
rooled 
‘eternal 
sought 
From Mongibello to the wind-swept crest 
Of Juiian and Astarte. East and West, 
Thraldom and freedom, where to him 
theme 
Scholastic, but that mighty human heart, 
Outpouring word of thunder, still took part 
In each uprising. were it but a aream. 


For there, too, 


Th’ strife’ whose island-fields he 


no 


E. E. H. 
TALK AT A Country Housk. Fact and 
Fiction by Sir Edward Stiachey, Bart. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In the press and. stir of modern 
life every book that is not ofthe very 
first importance must be consigned 
to a limited class of readers whose 
tastes lead them in one especial di- 
rection. And it would be folly to 
assert that Sir Edward Strachey’s 
little book rises beyond this order. 
It is, indeed, sufficiently general in 


the subjects which it treats; but 
there is an air of leisure and _ pla- 
cidity about the method, which 


would be likely to deter the hurrying 
man of business, whose first demand 
in a book is for originality and con- 
sideration. Onthe other hand, the 
scholar who has large hours at his 
command,—must we say the dileb- 
tante ?— will find a certain charm in 
giving an afternoon to turning the 
pages of Talk at a Country House. 
What is attractive about the book is 
unquestionably the air of gentleman- 
ly and leisurely culture and refine- 
which breathes from every page of 
it. Itis the work of a mind of 
neither very great originality nor 
force, but evidently steeped in the 
intellectual associations and _ influ- 
ences of many generations, a mind 
not unfamiliar with the world and the 
exigencies of life, yet accustomed to 
view those exigences from a literary 
or even a philosophical standpoint, 
too mature and ripe for hasty pessi- 
mism, ready to debate all points and 
quietly to face indecisions and im- 
possibilities, secure in a rectitude of 
habit and temper which no debate 
affects and no mind of passion 
sways. So with the literary element 
of the book: a broad familiarity with 
all sorts of reading shows itself every- 
where and a _ catholic sympathy. 
Common and remote authors are dis- 
cussed with equal fineness and gen- 
tleness, if perhaps, with very little 
that is striking or new. And 
another attraction is the familiarity 
with literary men: Tennyson, Maur- 
ice, Browning appear as household 
words. : 

Sir Edward Strachey’s book has its 
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excuse for being in this atmosphere 
of culture and kindliness which most 
always appeal to a few of us, even if 
it is getting rarer and rarer every 
day. Talk on a Country House will 
have its little place on the shelf and 
one will remember it pleasantly from 
the outside, though I am afraid the 
dust will gather and the® spider prey 
on it undisturbed. After all, every 
thing of great value in it is to be 
found in Horace, 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


IRELAND. By Jeremiah 
Little, Brown & Co, 


TALES OF 
Boston: 


HERO 
Curtin. 
There are some of the folk stories 

of Ireland which have become the 

property of the literary world, that 
group for example, that clusters 
about the great giant Fin Mac Cool 
and his quick-witted wife. Others 
are there like Hudden and Dudden 
that show their development from 

Germanic roots, but the general run 

of these stories is but little known 

save to the comparative mythologist. 

It is therefore a service to us and 

our literature that Mr. Jeremiah Cur 

tin has performed in the preparation 
of his Hero Tales of Ireland, Mr. 

Curtin is by no means ‘a new hand 

at the bellows’ for in addition to a 

previous volume on Ireland, he has 

collected an interesting series from 

Russia and the Russian provinces. 

The present volume includes two 

dozen stories, five of which relate to 

Fin Mac Cool. 

There is in the constitution of 
the Celt a splendid field, for the 
development of folk-stories, for the 
quick wit, the ready response, the 
blarney, the untrammelled imagina 
tion and the splendid hyperbole of 
the race are ever ready to give added 
interest even to an already ornate 
story. Who else but an Irishman 
could have said, ‘‘ He was so strong 
that with one blow of his fist he had 
flattened out a thunderbolt, and he 
used to carry it about with him asa 
pocket. piece.” 

The Donnybrook Fair principle of 
‘see ahead and hit it,’ seems to have 
beenaruling one with these mythical 
heroes, for they are ready for a fight 
at any moment and do not care for 
the odds. “Send me out seven 
hundred of your best armed men on 
my right hand,” said Dyeermud, 
“seven hundred on my left, seven 
hundred behind me and twenty-one 
hundred before my eyesight.” And 
these the warrior slew without much 
effort, pilingup the severed heads and 
members in neat heaps as a_ sort of 
artistic finish to his afternoon’s 
work. ‘This man was by no means 
the most valiant of the crew, but 
even he kept up this unequal fight 
for several days against fresh co- 
horts, and although the story does 
not say so directly, still it is to be 
inferred from the experience of the 
others, that at the very end he did 
not have even a scratch on him. 

They were athletes these heroes, 
“for with one kick of his right foot, 
he sent the boat seven leagues from 
land, and, following with a bound, 
dropped into it.” But nevertheless, 
like all the good personages in the 
fairy tales, to a man they were idiots. 
The simplest child could mislead 
them with the most barefaced lie, 
and cause them years of arduous 
toil, until some clear-headed coward 
could get around to tell them of the 
trickery. 

Some of the ideas are pastoral, 
the cow, Glas Gainach, being the 
motif of the initial tale and several 
of her relatives appearing later in 
the book, but asa rule, the tendency 
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The tales 
the author, per- 
different parts of 


is violently war-like. 
were collected by 
sonally from 
Ireland, one of his narrators having 
more than completed his century of 
years, and it is true that but for Mr. 
Curtin’s timely appearance, 
even of those presented might have 
been lost. ‘The book is of great 
interest, either to pass away a 
pleasant hour or two, or for the study 
of comparative mytholo; gy. 
Joun Rircure Jr. 
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How is a clumsy grown up puesen 
to dare say what will please a little 
child, but to me, that, as | 
remember myself in childhood my 
dignity would have been injured and 
my intelligence done violence had 
such a book, as When Mollie Was 
Six been forced upon me. And 
so clearly heart 
through the ind a 
the part of the 
interest of the 
seems brutal to 
kind. 


chance 


it seems 


does a loving show 


pages, Sincere 
effort on 
reach the 
that it 
anything of the 
is always the 
a prig at six \t the 
style of this book 
and painstaking dilution to meet the 
intelligence of the little folk, 
that is fatal. sig folk are always 
annoying little folk that way. The 
children whose unexciting exploits 
are here chronicled don’t strike 
as ‘real’ little girls. It is a danger 
and presumptuous thing to at 
tempt to make stories for children. 
Either you must be a great enough 
genius to see things as they see them, 
and tell them simply and directly 
and with no self consciousness what 
you see, or you must stick to fair 
lore and mother ind let the 
childrens’ own wonderful little 
make the meanings 

lhe present story will however do 
no harm. And if the youngsters can 
be induced to tolerate Mollie and 
her pussy cats they will not be hurt 
by them. E. V. Ss. 
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Dr. Parkhurst starts out as a writ 
er for women in the’ February 
Ladies’ Home Journal. His direct 
way of putting things leaves no room 
for misinterpreting his ideas about 
women. For his first article he 
coins a new word, Andromaniacs by 
which he designates the type of 
woman who wants to be mannish and 
apes the ways of men. That 
not in sympathy with them is evi 
dent. He says he shall discuss the 
women who want to vote, who want 
to preach and who desire to be in 
business in his future Journal articles. 
Reginald de Koven, the composer of 
Robin Hood, is prominent with his 
new song, Roses of Love, of which 
the full music is given. John Kend- 
rick Bangs has his Paradise Club, 
and Robert J. Burdette, departs 
from the humorous, as he can very 
well do, and tells the tender love 
story of his wife and himself in The 
Woman Who most Influenced Me. 
Mr. Howells takes up Zola and the 
French school in his literary auto- 
biography, and Thomas 4Becket is 
exceedingly practical and helpful in 
his article on The Correct Way to 
Play a Piano. A page of Empire 
embroidery is given. The cover 
of the Journal this month is also 
Empire, showing a striking girl of 
the Directoire, by Alice Barber 
Stephens. 

The North American Review for 
February opens with three timely 
articles on the currency question, 
under the title of The Financial 
Muddle. ‘They are written by Secre- 
tary of Agricultare J. Sterling Mor- 


he is 


ton, Representative William M. 
Springer, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, and Henry W. Cannon, Presi- 
dent of the ¢ National Bank 
of New York, formerly Comp 
troller of the Currency. 
literature and the English Books 
l'rade, by Ouida. The New Pulpit 
forms the subject of a paper by the 
Rev. H. A. The literary 
feature of the number isfurnished by 
Andrew Lang, who contributes some 
delightful Robert 
Louis Stevenson, which possess a 
unique interest due to the 
friendship existing between the two 
writers. In other articles Senator 
Orville Platt discusses the 
lems Indian Territory, 

Newcomb tells 
a National University; H. H 
ils with The Matrimon 
aud Charles Sendwick 
The | Com 


h ise 
and 


Haweis. 


Recollections of 


( le se 


Prob 
in the Prof. 
Simon 
Need 
Bovesen de 
ial Puzzle, 
Minot writes on Psychica 
edy. 

The February 
tic Monthly 
lent 
of parti 


Atlan 
much 


issue of the 


contains, beside 
two articles 

The 
vill attract perhaps the widest 


Theo 


Present 


exce! fiction, one or 


ular timeliness one 
which 
ittention is an able paper by 
dore Roosevelt upon The 
Status of Civil Service Reform. In 
these days when hypnotic influences 
are much discussed, the article by 
Boris Sidis upon A Study of the 
Mob is of spec ial interest. 
Among the features for 
was a New 
The 


Daniel 


promised 
iting of 
Art. 
paper upon 
French, by 


15905 series tre 


Figures in Literature and 
first number is 
Chester Roval Cortissoz. 


‘wo contributions of unusual char 
lhe Subtle Art of Speech 
Reading by Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, and A Voyage in the Dark by 
Rowland FE. There is 
much fiction, including three chap 
ters of Elizabth Stuart Phe! 
\ Singular Life, The Life of Nancy, 
by Sarah Orne Jewett, Come Down, 
by A. M. Ewell, and the final install 
ment by Mrs, Wiggin’s charming 
two-part story A Village Stradivarius. 
Mrs. James T. Fields contributes a 
paper upon Celia Thaxter. Aside 
from these more prominent features, 
there are contributions by James 
M. Hubbard, Edith M. Thomas, and 
poems by Ednah Procter Clarke, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and William 
Canton, 


acter are 


Robinson. 


ps’ serial 


NOTES. 


Arthur Balfour’s new book, 
Foundations of Belief, is expected 
next month, and for a little time, at 
least, it is certain to monopolize at- 
tention. It is understood to elabor- 
ate an altogether different position 
from that which he occupied as the 
author of A Defense of Philosophic 
Doubt. This change of front will be 
welcome to churchmen, because noth- 
ing is more likely than that he will 
be a Prime Minister within a year, 
and thenceforward for a generation 


The 


have to pose as the official champion | 
earlier | 
ultra- | 


of Establishment, and that 
work, though by no means 
radical, furnished a_ considerable 


number of uncomfortable quotations. 


The Macmillans 
sioned Mr. Hugh Thomson to 
trate all Jane Austen’s works—a bit 
of news which will delight all wise 
enough to appreciate his quaint, hu- 
morous and fastidious art. 


have commis- 


Here is another opinion—English 


of course— of Aubrey Beardsley 
his Yellow Book associates: é 
don’t know anything about it. They 
haven’t anything to do with art. 
They are the men standing idle in 
the market-place because no man 
hath hired them.” It is true, — 


and 
“They 
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other articles, 
ELIZA 


ontains, 


A Singular Life. IV.-VI. By 
BETH STUART PLELPS. 
The Subtle Art of Speech-Reading. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
A Voyage in the Dark. By ROWLAND 
I ROBINSON 
The Life of Nancy. 
JEWETT 

Russia as a Civilizing Force in Asia, By 
JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD 

A hate a Roop grey In Two Parts 
Part II. SATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

New esi s in Literature and Art. By 
ROYAL CO! , 
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Literature. 


the New York Tribune, that more 
an one publisher has hired Mr. 
Beardsley and they have even found 
emplovment for some of his would- 

imitators, yet the criticism quoted 
hove was a sound one andit stands 
-re is something superfluous about 
Mr. Beardsley and his work, some- 
thing anaemic and fruitless. That 
nuch surmised from his 
rawings before this. Some admir- 

le elements of a purely technical 
nature are preserved in Mr. Beard- 
sley’s drawings, but they express 
othing that is permanent, nothing 
that is drawn from the deep natural 
his time, and this judg- 
falls aptly into line 
with the impression of intellectual 
haracter (or lack of it) which one 
ts from his photographed portrait. 


ry 
i ne 


has been 


nrine 
ST rings ot 


somehow 


’ ? 
ment 


Margaret Graham, a California 
voman, has made some local studies 
which Houghton Mifflin & Co. are 

uit to publish under the title of 


st ies of the Foot Hills. 


The other 
Wilde 


day they gave Oscar 
thick sandwich in 
London restaurant * Tell them,” 
he said to the astonished cashier, 
when Mr. Oscar Wilde asks 
for a watercress sandwich he doesn’t 
want a loaf of bread with a meadow 
in the middle of it.” 


in unduly 


“that 


Mme. 
published soon in 


Hanska 
book 


Balzac’s letters to 
ire to be 


form. 


Harold Frederic cables fromLon- 
New York Times that a 

siderable revival in the book 
rade is reported by the chief firms 


Edmund 


don to the 


this month The sale of 
library, 


ther a marked decline 


Yates’s however, shows 
in values of 
older books or a scarcity of pocket 
money it is less than six years ago 
1 privately-printed copy of the 
hackeray-Yates and Committee Gat 
rick ¢ ; 
their famous row was sold for $200, 
and a similar copy last week brought 


] “ 
ONLY $30. 


that 


lub correspondence relative to 


Macmillan have in preparation a 
volume on Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art, by Prof. 
Butcher, of Edinburgh. It has grown 

is he explains in the preface—out 
of certain chapters relating to the 
Poetics in the first edition of Some 
\spects of the Greek Genius. 
chapters have been enlarged 
ind partly rewritten, and the author 
discusses some questions bearing on 
\ristotle’s theory of tragedy which 
were not suggested in the earlier 
olume. 


These 
now 


Mr. Anthony Hope is writing a 
Tan! ») _ 
sequel to his very successful novel, 
\ Prisoner of Zenda. 


Mr. Catulle Mendes is coming to 
this country. 


The MS. memoirs of three of the 
én who had great parts in the 
vents which passed on the Contin- 
nt during this century are circulat- 
5 among friends of the writers in 
iris. The writers were Marshal 
inrobert, Marshal de MacMahon 
and M. Thiers. M. Thiers in a 
short memoir has attacked MacMa- 
non. MacMahon has _ treated 
niéfiy of the African, Russian and 
Italian ¢ ‘ampaigns. 


é 


( 


\mong Mr. Ruskin’s treasures at 
time were the original manu- 
tabs oe of Scott’s novels. 


ipts of three 
\n old college friend quotes the 
Wner as saying that Scott was the 
novelist who told a story for 
pure love of story-telling with- 
= any purpose of attacking an 
“Suse, ventilating a grievance, or 


+} 
L11e 





airing a theory. He was enthusias- 
tic for Scott’s heroines, especially 
Di Vernon. The only trouble, he 
said, was that he wanted to marry 
her himself. 

By arrangement with the English 
publishers, Henry Altemus, Phila- 
delphia, will issue at once, in cloth, 
We Three and Troddles by R. Andum 


with eighty-three illustrations in 
Silhoutte by A. C. Gould. 
Mark Twain’s, Puddenhead Wil 


son, with quaint marginal illustra 
tions is published by the American 
Publishing Company of Hartford. 
It is to be sold only by subscription. 
The is attractive, and will 
doubtless be greatly in demand. 

Dr. Daniel C. Brinton, professor 
of American Archxology in the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, has in press 
a Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics 
(to be published by Ginn & Co.), in 
which he endeavors to interpret the 
mysterious writing onthe monuments 
of Central America. 


volume is 


Mr. Crawford’s new novel The Ral- 
stons, the continuation of Katharine 
Lauderdale, has gone into a second 
edition, only a week after its publi 
cation. It is said that 
12, advance orders for it on the 
day of its publication, 


there were 


The last pamphlet issued by the 
Reform Club’s Committee on Sound 
Currency is Bimetallism in History, 
by Henry Loomis Nelson. In six- 
teen pages is summed up much perti 
nent fact and suggestion. 

Prof. 
Chaucer 


The sixth and final volume of 
Skeat’s Oxford Edition of 
been published. Mean 
in compliance with a wish 
which has generally ex- 


has just 
while, 
been very 
pressed, a Supplementary Volume is 
preparation by Prof, 
Skeat, to be issued during the pres 
ent year, containing the Testament 
of Love (inprose) and thechief poems 
which have at times been 
attributed to Chaucer and published 
with his genuine works in old edi- 
tions. The volume will be complete 
in itself, with an introduction, notes, 
and glossary, and will be uniform 
with the Oxford Edition of Chaucer’s 
Complete Works. 


in course ol 


various 


Prof. Alcee Fortier, of Tulane Uni 
versity, has collected as the second 
volume of Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, some twenty-seven 
stories under the name Louisiana 
Folk-Tales, giving them both in the 
original French dialect form and in 
translation; also several other 
stories of the same general character 
in English only. 

Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution 
has gone through so many editions 
that the original plates are worn out. 
A new edition has been printed from 
new type. 


Dr. H. Y. Satterlee has a new 
book ready for immediate publica- 
tion by the Scribners, entitled A 
Creedless Gospel and the Gospel 
Creed. 

The plot of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
new play turns, the London corres- 
pondendent of The Western Daily 
Mercury affirms, on the sale of the 
Suez Canal shares, that famous coup 
of Dizzy’s, nearly twenty years ago. 
The use of private information about 
this financial stroke furnishes a criti- 
cal episode of the story, and I shall 
not be surprised to find that it is a 
lady who manages the business. 
Though the play has been written 
recently, adds the correspondent, 
the idea has been in Mr. Wilde’s 
mind for years. He would be a pro- 
lific playwright if he were to turn 
his fancies to account ; but as a rule 
he prefers to rehearse them in con- 
versation for the entertainment of 
his friends. 
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The new translation of Beowulf, 
by William Morris and A. J. Wyatt, 
is just coming from the Kelmscott 
Press. The rendering is nearly word 
for word, Mr. Morris’s verse being 
unrhymed and alliterative, preserv- 
ing many of the old characteristics, 
The volume has an exhaustive index 
of names and a fully analytical argu- 
ment of the story. 


Chere is soon to besold at auction 
in London a drawing made by 
Thackeray in his youthful days. It 
represents humorously the figure of 
a small girl, accompanied by this 
explanatory verse: 

Little Miss Perkins 

She loved pickled jerkins 
And went to the cupboard and _ stole 
some; 

But they gave her such pain 

She ne’er ate them again, 


She found them so shocking unwhole- 


some 
It is understood that Colonel Sher- 
idan, brother of General Philip H. 
Sheridan, is to write a biography of 
the General. 


A complete translation into Italian 
of the Reisebilde, of Heine, has just 
been brought out. During the last 
few years, it is said, a great admira 
tion for this poet has arisen in Italy. 


Personal 
Joan of Arc, a new 
historical romance will begin in the 
April number of Harper’s Magazine, 
and will continue through the re- 
maining numbers of the year. The 
name of the author, a conspicuous 
figure in contemporaneous American 
literature, is for the present withkeld. 


Under the curious title 
Recollections of 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have in 
a book on The United States 
Internal Revenue Tax System; com 
prising all internal revenue laws now 
in force, as amended by the Act of 
August 28, 1894, including the In- 
come Tax. The author is Charles 
Wesley Eldridge, a member of the 
bar of the Supreme Courts of Massa- 
chusetts and California, and _ for 
twenty-five years in the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


press 


The not particularly successful 


novel called A Drama in Dutch is 
understood to be the work of Louis 
Zangwill, a younger brother of the 
I. Zangwill already known to the 
readers of the period. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
POETRY AND FICTION 

In Wild Rose Time. By Amanda M 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50 

Jean Belin The French Robinson Crusoe. 
the French of Alfred De Bréhat. 
Shephard 

Philoctetes and other Poems and Sonnets. By J 
E. Nesmith. Cambridge: Riverside Press 

Poems. By John B. Tabb. Boston: Copeland & 
Day. $1.00 

Slum Stories of London 3y Henry W. Nevinson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 

The Good Ship Muhock 
New York: D, Appleron & Co, 

The Poems of Henry Abbey 
ton: Henry Abbey 

The Tragedy of 
Comedy, ‘Those 
Twain. 


Douglas 
Soston 
From 


Boston: Lee & 


$1.50 


sy W. Clark Russell. 


Third edition. Kings- 


Puddenhead Wilson, and the 
Extraordinary Twins. By Mark 
Hartford: American Publishing Co. 

PLAYS. 

Cecil the Seer. A Drama of The Soul. 
Warren, Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 

The Best Elizabethan Plays. Edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
Richard Hovey. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 

Vistas By William Sharp. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. (Green Tree Library). 

BIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS. 

Annie Besant 
Henry Altemus. 
& Co. 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, 
LL. D. New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: tor 
sale by W. B. Clark & Co. 

The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala. 
In two volumes written by himself. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: for sale by Dam- 
rell& Upham. $5.00. 
SCIENCE. 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism 
3y Silvanus P. Thompson. New York: Macmillan 


By Walter 


An autobiography. Philadelphia. 
Boston: for sale by R. H. White 


75 cts. 


& Co. Moston: for sale by Damrell and Upham. 
$1.40. 

Lessons in the New Geography. By Spencer 
Trotter, M.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.00 


Little Nature Studies for Little People. From the 
Essays of John Burroughs. Edited by Mary E. Burt. 
Ginn & Co 

UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS. 

The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System. By George A. Martin, A.M. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
® The Wealth of Labor. By Frank Loomis Palmer. 
New York: The Baker and Taylor Co. $1.00. 
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Prof. Arthur R. Marsh of Harvard 
University, ander date of Dec. 5, says 
of the New, Revised JOHNSON'S 
CYCLOPADIA, “T venture to say 
that, in my oninion, there is no similar 
work in the English language that con- 
tains anywhere near the same amount 
of accurate information on subjects of 
inter: st to scholars and cultivated per 


sons 


For a few days the New, 


Revised JOHNSON'’S CY- 
CLOPAEDIA may be found 
at branch office, 43 Brom- 
field Street, opposite Brom- 
field-street Church. 


JAMES H. LAMB, Mgr. 


APPLETON & 








THE 


COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 
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It. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of cone. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG. CO,, 
Hartford, Conn, 
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EDUCATIONAL. | 


BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowin 
and skating. Classical and general course o 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square. 


Alps for Teaching 
History. 
The Prang Educational Compan are_ now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. : : 
These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches_in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs, 
and depot fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. : 
An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Fosrer, Manager, 


Art and 


50 BROMFIELD 5T., Boston, MAss. 


of public 
desired 


Teachers furnished for all grades 
and private schools, Specialists in any 
branches, Tutors and Governesses. ; 

No charge to School Officials for services ren- 
dered 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHERLED: | , Crctes 
900k out. ells us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
toHomes an Hearths the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address OMES AND H&ARTHS 
PuBLISHING Co., New York. 


Anprew J. LLovpD, Orrician, 
823 and 3825 Washington 8t., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 st. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


John Ritchie Jr 
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T the 338th corporate meeting ot 

the Boston Scientific Society, 

two papers were read. ‘The first of 

these, Hypnotism; its use and abuse, 

by Dr. John W. Foss, is given in full 

in another page of this issue and 
need not be further noted here. 

The second paper was presented 
by Mr. P. S. Yendell, being a con- 
sideration of the period of the vari- 
able star T Andromeda. The _ im- 
mediate importance of the paper lies 
in the fact that a period for this 
star was determined at Harvard Ob- 
servatory from an examination of 
the photographic plates, a light- 
curve was assumed, and it was as- 
serted the photographic magnitudes 
fitted this curve most marvellously, 
there being but a single discordance 
between the observed and the com- 
puted brightness and this one was 
only .1 magnitude. Mr. Yendell’s 
investigation upsets this claim. 

The star T. Andromede was dis- 
covered to be variable by Rev. 
Thomas D. Anderson, a Scotchman, 
who has found quite a number of 
these interesting objects. It was 
found by him in 1893, and thereupon 
an examination of the plates of the 
Harvard Observatory were made, the 
results of which were communicated 
to the world in a p.pera year ago 
in the As/ronomishe Nachricten. Eight 
impressions of the star were found 
on plates taken from 1891 to 1894, 
and from these plates a period of 281 
days was deduced and a light-curve 
published which claimed to fit the 
observations almost absolutely. This 
close agreement was considered as 
showing the accuracy with which 
magnitudes of stars may be deter- 
mined from photographic plates, 

Notwithstanding the apparent ac- 
curacy which the lack of residuals 
or differences seemed to demonstrate, 
astronomers have not heen quite cer- 
tain that these impressions of the 
stars on the plates are really trust- 
worthy for the determination of stel- 
lar magnitudes, for several reasons, 
and it is upon this point that Mr. 
Yendell’s paper has especial bearing. 

Mr. Yendell, who is today one of 
the foremost observers of variable 
stars in the country, and indeed in 
the world, has watched this star for 
more than a year, and has treated 
his observations in precisely the way 
that such observations have always 
beentreated. His results, therefore, 
have behind them that endorsement 
which years of experience gives to 
the methods employed. The star 
has been seen and compared by him 
in all the fifty-two nights. From 
these observations and others taken 
independently by other observers, he 
finds that the period deduced by the 
Harvard astromers is wrong; and 
further, that the form of light-curve 
which they assume is_ incorrect. 
Carrying the true light-curve back- 
wards through the dates upon which 
the Harvard plates were taken. He 
finds gross discordances, in two 
cases amounting to 2.6 magnitudes, 
and in a third instance, to 2.1 mag- 
nitudes. 

The conclusion reached by him 
and backed by figures from which 
there seems to be no appeal, is that 
Prof. Pickering, by using an errone- 
ous period and an assumed form of 
light-curve, which is not only inher- 
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ently improbable, but which actually 
proves to be incorrect, has secured a 
factitious agreement in the Harvard 
magnitudes; also that these magni- 
tudes, instead of being correct to 0.0 
or 0.1 magnitude, have really an av- 
erage error of 1.2 magnitudes. 

The bearing of this investigation 
by Mr. Yendell is quite important. 
Quite a little has been said in public 
as to the accuracy as_ the photo- 
graphic observations of precision. 
In quite a number of instances, as 
in the case of this star, high accura 
cy has been claimed. The claim 
failing in this instance, it must cast 
adoubt upon claims in other in 
stances, and any confidence which 
astronomers may have had in the 
Harvard plates astending to 
rate results must be shaken. 

From the similarity of the terms, 
photographic and photometric, one 
not well versed in the different kinds 
of astronomical work might readily 
think that the two were the same 
and that Mr. Yendell’s exposition is 
in the same line as the charges 
brought by Dr. Chandler. The two 
have, however, not the least conne« 
tion, and it is an entirely different de 
partment of the work of the Observ- 
atory in which Mr. Yendell finds 
these inaccuracies. 


accu 


HE reception of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club will be held at 
the Hotel Vendome on Friday even 
ing, February 15. The President of 
the Club, Rev. Edward E. Hale, with 
ladies, will hold a reception in the 
state suite from 7 to 8, after which 
the President will deliver a brief ad- 
dress. The reception, which is the 
annual social occasion of the Club, 
will present the usual features of 
music, photographs and ‘skirmishers,’ 
whose especial duty it is to make 
everybody feel perfectly at ease. Of 
course there will be a collation, at 
which the Club’s fairest young ladies 
have volunteered to ‘pour’; and 
towards the end of the evening, 
those who so desire may tread for a 
while ‘ the light fantastic.’ The oc- 
casion promises to be the brightest 
in a long line of exceedingly success- 
ful receptions. 


HE Agricultural College of Mis- 
souri Experiment Station has 
recently conducted an inquiry into 
the composition of the flesh of cat- 
tle. This inquiry was undertaken 
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by Dr. P. Schweitzer, chemist, under 
the direction of Prof. E. D. Porter, 
chief of the station. The results 
are published in two bulletins, 24 
and 25, the latter of which gives the 
details of the experiments. Five 
groups of cattle were examined, 
Shorthorns, Angus, Grade, Scrub and 
Hereford, which in power of beef 
production stand in the order given. 
In point of palatability or rather 
juiciness, Angus and Shorthorns are 
ahead of Grades and Herefords, and 
these again ahead of Scrubs; while 
in point of general commercial value 
the Shorthorns head the list. 


RECENT paper by Prof. A. E. 
Verrill of Yale College consid- 

ers the distribution of life at the bot- 
Prof. Verrill has 
been one of the chief authorities inthe 
service of the U. S. 


tom of the sea. 


Fish Commission 
and has gleaned his facts from a 
study of the enormous collections of 
that very active department of our 
governmental scientific work. Prof. 
Verrill finds that there are three 
general zones of life, shore, shallow 
water and deep sea or abyssal, the 
latter including down to depths of 
from six to feet. 
molluscs and 


twelve thousand 
The larger groups of 
echinoderms widely 
spread over the sea bottom, some of 
them being practically universal in 
their distribution, but the species 
are exceedingly restricted in their 
areas. Since the young of the deep 
sea forms are in general not free 
swimmers, the wide scattering of the 
genera may be taken as evidence of 
the great antiquity of the forms. In 
fact, the brachiopods, which are the 
living relatives of the molluscs which 


seem to be 


peopled the seas ages ago and a few 
forms of which may still be found in 
deep water, bear the closest resem- 
blance to the oldest forms. lhe 
fauna of the deep sea has added 
enormously to our list of known 
species, doubling and in some cases 
trebling the number previously de- 
scribed. 


ROM far away 
comes 


America 
excellent 


South 
evidence of 
work in the ‘Actes’ of the Chilian 
Scientific Society. ‘This association, 
established some years since by a 
number of residents of Santiago, has 
had a career of success. Among 
the most active of its members may 
be noted Dr. Fernand Lataste, who, 
even before he left his native Paris, 
has already an enviable reputation 
for his researches. The° Chilian 
society has,as its primary interest,the 
investigation of the natural history 
of the state; a fruitful field, which 
has hitherto been only occasionally 
worked by some visiting naturalist. 
The society does not, however, allow 
any ‘pent-up Utica’ to limit its 
work, and among other interesting 
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recent matters in the Actes there 
may be noted a discussion of the 
earthquake theories of Dr. Falls of 
Vienna by Mr. A. F. Nogues. This 
is really quite a spicy paper, for Mr. 
Nogues seems to be quite at home in 
the literature of seismology. He 
shows, and indeed so states it, that 
the earthquake theory of Falb is 
merely that of Perrey slightly modi- 
fied; and since the statistics of M. 
De Montessus disprove the theories 
of Perrey as to earthquakes and 


their distribution, they are equally 


unfavorable to those of Falb. 

In one of these recent volumes of 
Actes, there is a very interesting 
letter from the naturalist Jousseaume, 
which has a bearing on the stability 
of species. Dr. 
tions four 


Jousseaume men- 
Mollusks, 
cowries, (the family that we put to 
our ear to hear the roar of the sea ) 
two of which have been thought by 
naturalists to be 


species of 


some merely 
varieties of the other two. In his 
researches on 


borders of the 


the geology of the 
Red Sea, this natu 
ralist has found these four forms of 
shell in strata which must be at 
least thirty thousand years old. An 
examination of them shows that the 
shells are as distinct in their fossil 
forms as are theirliving relatives ofto 
day, the sole difference between them 
being the lack of color in the fossils. 
It may thus be seen that forms 
closely resembling each other may 
exist together through very long 
periods of time without breaking 
down their features of distinction. 
HE Boston Camera Club has se 
cured for exhibition the series 
of photographs taken by 
King for the Park 
These include photographs of the 
entire park system of Boston. The 
pictures will be on view at the exhi 
bition rooms of the club, No. 30 
Bromfield St , from Wednesday, Feb 
ruary 6, to Saturday, 
from 11 to 3. 


George B. 
(Commissioners. 


February 16, 
No tickets required. 


A recent number of the Comptes 
Rendus announces the award of the 
Janssen prize of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences to Prof. George E. 
Hale of Chicago. Prof. Hale, who 
is the director of the new Yerkes 
Observatory, has been especially in- 
terested in astrophysics and has fol- 
lowed out very successfully some 
suggestions made in 1869 by Prof. 
Janssen. He has thereby succeeded 
in photographing many of the de- 
tails of the sun’s disc, such as fac- 
ula and protuberances, and has en- 
deavored to catch the corona with- 
out an eclipse. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winstow’s SootuinGc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
socthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the test remedy for Diarrhoea 
25¢c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Sootu- 
InG SyRuP 


MARKS’ PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


With Rubber Hands and Feet 


To A. A. Marks: 


Dear Sir:—I was a professional tight rope 
walker and zronant before I lost my leg, and I do 
not allow the loss of a leg to compel me to seek 
With your patent artificial 
leg I can walk a tight rope nearly as well as I ever 


another occupation. 


could. 


Nore: The above cut was made from a photo- 
graph of Professor Jacoby while performing on a 
tight rope. He is balancing entirely on his arti- 
ficial leg, his natural foot is off the rope and is in 
the act of passing forward te take the next step 


feel safe and sure on my rubber foot, no world 
matter where I place it. I consider your invention 
of the rubber foot the most valuable and important 
to persons who have lost their natural limbs 
Respectfully yours, Pror, F. E. Jacosy, 
Waterbury, Conn 


advantages 


Are Natural in Action, Noiseless in 
Motion, and the fost Durable 
in Construction. 


Over 15,000 in use, scattered in all parts of the 
Eminent surgeons and competent judges 
commend the Rubber Foot and Hand for their many 


Received the Highest Award at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Endorsed and purchased by the U S. Government 


AAMARKS. & 


and many foreign Governments 

A treatise, containing 430 pages, with 300 illustra- 
tions, sent FREE; alsoa formula for taking meas- 
urements, by which limbs can be made and sent to 
all parts of the world with fit guaranteed. 


A. A. MARKS, 701 Broadway, 


Address 


New York City. 


we 
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ART AND 


BOSTCN COMMONWEALTH. 





ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 





POSTER”PICTURES AND MR. PENFIELD. 


HAVE always felt a profound in- 
| ' must con 
ess that as a boy this _ interest 
chiefly attached to the fearful joy of 
ling off strips from some bill, half 


terest in posters. | 


oping. half fearing, the while, that 
McCormick, the policeman, would 
heave in sight. Then there was [that 
brilliant joke perpetrated, | 
pose, by millions of boys ot 
chang ng the pointed warning, with a 


1 
t 
} 
i 


very 


*‘ Post no B lls’ 


few deft stroke 
‘Rost no Pills;’ a line here ‘and 
lision there, did the trick ; and how 
vitty we thought it when done! 
I think, in justice, it ought to be 
said that the poste rs of twenty years 
bad that no right-think 
mortal could have any mind in the 
They 
and 
The artist 


s, trom 


ago were so 


matter save to destroy them. 


were very primitive in execution 
still more so in design, 
who drew and engraved the cele- 
brated picture of Mrs. Lydia Pink- 
ham might well have conceived and 
executed any, or all, of these early 
posters. 

1 don't think that 
was lithographic. 


this early work 
1 have an idea 
that it was engraved in some rough 
wood, At all events, if it 
were lithography, it was by no means 

Of late, 


large 


way on 
so well done as nowadays. 


veral companies give very 


skilled 


man in 


salaries to artists. I 


| 
reany 


used to know a Paris who 


y painted very well. He used to 
come over and study for a couple of 
years Then his money would give 
ut He would post back to Muske- 
gon City, or wherever, sell himself to 
a lithographic concern for a year’s 
potage — which in his case 
amounted to from three to four thou- 
sand dollars — and a year later would 
reappear in Paris. Then, when he 
had used up his money, he wou!d re- 
turn to his bondage, for the time be- 
ing a madder and a wiser man. He 
was, of course, only used by the com- 
pany for what they called ‘gilt edged’ 
work. I have seen it sometimes — 
clever, if a little photographic, in 
quality. 


mess of 


| had always expected to see won- 
derful things in the way of bill post- 
when | should come to Paris. 
One had heard so much of French 
chic and that one expected to see in 
each affiche a masterpiece. But, at 
firs: sight, one receives the average 
impression ; it is only afterwards that 
one picks out the good things and 
leaves the rest alone. There is such 
a lot of bill-posting in Paris (though 
on every side one sees ‘ Defense 
d afficher’) that one may well be ex- 
cused at feeling, on first sight, a sense 
of bewilderment, not to say disgust. 
But it is in elections that this passion 
tor ‘ billing’ reaches its highest mark. 
Then, for the nonce, Paris turns red, 
white and blue— save where she is 
purple, yellow and green. Posters 
in every color of the rainbow sing 
the praises of the rival candidates 
and abuse the ‘other fellow.’ In the 
famous contest between Boulanger 
and Jacques, the Lion of Belfort (a 
luge statue some thirty or forty feet 
high) was covered from head to foot 
with gay bills. 
_ (By,the way, I should like to notice 
in parenthesis that though the ‘ Fur- 
riners ' are always snecring at us for 
our extravagant advertising it seems 


ers 


to me that they are but kettles call 
ing the pot black. Havel not trav- 
elled miles in a steam car through a 
London suburb where nothing met 


the eye but ‘Use Kean’s Mustard’; 
save indeed where Coleman asserted 
his rival claims? Have I not seen 


‘Le 


O00 


Petit 


stenciled in 


Journal, circulation 1,000-, 
white on a_ blue 
ground, wherever a convenient house 
S could be found? Of 


ide a surety, 


we Americans do not enough carry 
the war into Africa in this matter of 
abuse 

After my first shadow of disap- 
pointment in Parisian afiches had 


cleared away, I began to notice that 
the work of one man was far superior 
to the superior, indeed, to the 
work of any man in that line, which 
I had This Jules 
Cheret, well known Ten 
years ago hardly known at all outside 
of Paris; not too well appreciated 
there. 

Cheret had been working at this 
business of poster designing for avery 
long time and had achieved a certain 
celebrity at it, but it was not until 
the Impressionists took him up and 
insisted that he was atrue artist a 
master, in his way, of color, line and 
that work began 
to attract the attention which it does 


rest ; 


ever seen. was 


now so 


composition his 


now ; that people began to collect 
his affiches as they would rare pink or 
blue china, As his work became 


better appreciated, he grew more and 
more bold in his methods and effects. 
His color schemes grew richer and 
more daring; his compositions more 
startling; his drawing more summary 
and masterly. People began to look 
for ‘the last Cheret’ with as much 
eagerness as one looks for the ‘ last 
Kipling’ in the magazines. It didn’t 
in the least matter what the drawing 
was an advertisement of; whether it 
extolled the Moulin Rouge or merely 
called attention to a perfectly respect- 
ful lamp oil; it was sure to be bril- 
liant, clever, and amusing. 

Sometimes he will make an adver- 
tisement for the Louvre — Afagazin 
not Musée — smiling babies, dancing 
about with Punchinellos in their 
arms. In contrast to this, I remem- 
ber one singularly gruesome imagin- 
ing of his. It was a poster for some 
novel which was about to appear, 
and it apparently represented a scene 
in the forthcoming story. There was 
a cage with two lions in it, snarling 
and showing their teeth, while their 
keeper was feeding to them the head 
of an old man whom he apparently 
wished to dispose of. Pieces of 
arms and legs chopped into con- 
venient lengths lay upon the floor. Al- 
together, the general effect was singu- 
larly blood-curdling, not to say sick- 
ening. 

I am told that Cheret takes enor- 
mous pains about his afiches; that 
he draws and redraws them, studying 
always to find the vital necessary 
lines and to leave out the uneffective. 
For affiche work is in a sense the art 
of effect: and certainly, if ever any 
did, do Cheret’s posters ‘hit you in 
the eye.’ 

There are other men in Paris, who 
do affiches almost, if not quite, as 


good as those of Cheret. Among 
these are Willette Lautrec, Forain 


and Steinlein, each of whom in his 
way has done wonderful things. Wil- 








lette is in a sense the inventor of 
Pierrot (whom we saw the other day 
in L’enfant Prodigue and read about 
in Trilby) — that is, he took the old 
Pierrot of nursery books and intro- 
duced him, as it were, into modern 
Parisian life. Unlucky Pierrot makes 
but a poor fist of it in his drawings, 
as do most of his ilk in real life. Wil- 
lette, by the way, looks exactly like 
his own Pierrot, and no doubt pur- 
posely studies the type from himself, 
One of his best afickes was an ad 
vertisement of some sort of cacao — 
not avery interesting subject, but un- 
der his hand, the result was charming. 
His drawing is a little uncertain but 
full of charm, and he understands ef- 
fect, though in a_ black-and-white 
sense He goes in for strong oppo 
sitions of tone, His posters seldom 
give the gorgeous, bouquet of color 
which we expect from Cheret. 

forain is another man who is 
better known as an illustrator than 
as an ‘athchist’; yet I have seen a 
beautiful poster by him, It was for 
an exhibitior of Woman’s Work, and 
was simply a standing figure of a 
woman in modern dress; but 
very typical of the more 
charming and refined side of French 


she 
seemed 


life. Lautrec has designed some 
astonishing posters, too highly 
flavored with Gallic salt to make 


them palatable to the readers of THE 
COMMONWEALTH, or the common- 
wealth of readers: but they are very 
artistic all the same. Steinlein is 
another well known illustrator who 
sometimes does posters. He likes, 
cats into 
his composition, because he does 
them well; like the quack who 
wished the fever he was treating 
would change to fits because he was 
‘death on fits.’ 

At home here we have our own 
and only Penfield. Other men hope 
by making blue eyebrows to catch 
his secret; not seeming to see that 
cannot exist by blue eye- 
brows alone. It is Mr. Penfield’s 
cunning composition—it is his start- 
ling, original, and often delightful 
colour scheme, not to speak of his 
incisive and characteristic line— 
which makes the _ success of his 
affiches. 

There are many little tricks in the 
printing of these posters, which do 
not at first appear to the eye. For 
instance, when black is wanted, blue 
is printed over red; when brown is 


if possible, to introduce 


posters 


desired, thousand of tiny specks of 


blue, yellow, and red, side by side, 
produce the result desired. 1 think, 
for one thing, that these affches will 
teach the  philistines to more 
thoroughly understand 
ism. When the public have grown 
well used to seeing a young man 
with blue hair in a canary-colored 
covert-cloth putting a blue-written 


letter into an orange post-box—as is 
affiche— 
they will see nothing remarkable in 
more moderate work of Monet 
Of course, posters only 
pretend to translate or to suggest 
nature; but so, too, do pictures, if 


Mr. Penfield’s clever last 


the 


and Renoir. 


they have any touch of art in them. 


Miss 


exhibition of water-colors, 


Miss 
from 
French water-color 


of the 


pictures most interesting. 
nection 


shown. 


Impression- 


Florence Robinson has an 
mostly 
Venetian and Corsican subjects, at 
the gallery of Williams and Everett. 
Robinson has just returned 
Europe after several years of 
study under the well known masters 
school, 
Pierre Vignol and Harpignies. Those 
who know the transparent, huminous 
qualities of this school will find the 
In con- 
with this exhibition an oil 
portrait of du Maurier’s Triiby is 








Are 
you 
looking 


for 
Oriental 


RUGS 








If so, we would call your attention to the 
largest line in the city, and especially to our 
late importation, which we are selling at re- 


duced tariff prices, as follows: 


Lot 1. 


An immense variety of Car- 


$5 





abaghs and Shirvans, te 
antique and modern, size 2 to 3 ft. wide $8 
by 4 to § long, worth $10 to $15, at 
each. 
Lot rs An elegant line of Cara- $8 
baghs, Shirvans and to 
Kazaks, antique and modern, size 2 ft. $10 
6in. to 3 ft. 6in. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 entti. 


ft. 6 in. long, worth $15 to $20, at 


Fine Antique Shirvans, 
Kazaks, Bokharas;} an- 


Lot 3. $10 


tique and modern Daghestans and to 
Ganges. size 3 to q ft. wide by § to6 $15 
ft. bin. long, worth $20 to $30, at each. 
TS 
Lot 4, A fine selection of Hall 
Rugs, embracing Shir- $15 


vans, Daghestans, Persians and 
Cashmeres, all antique in especially 
good condition, size 3 to 4 ft. wide, by 7 


to 12 ft. long, worth $25 to $50, at 

Lot 5. Fine quality Mohair Rugs 
real Turkish, in light delicate 

colorings, beautiful and lustrous, 3 ft 6 

in. tos ft. wide by 4ft. 5 in. to 7 ft. 

5 in. long, worth $60 to $75, at 


$25 
each. 
Si onaeeiiaeanenmtendl 
$4 
e ch 
(een se ee 
Lot 6 A large assortment of excep- 
* tionally fine Shiras, all 
antique, the smallest of which is 4 ft. to to 
4 ft. 10 in., the largest 5x10 ft, Every 
variety of size intervening. Worth from 
$50 to $100, at 
 oneneteenenmneial 
Lot 7 Antique and modern Khi- 
* vas, Somacs, and Bok- 
haras, in especially fine condition, to 
size 6 ft: by 7 ft. 3 in. wide, by 7 ft. gin. 
to g ft. 4 in. long, worth $50 to $75, at 


Lot S The finest line of Bagdad 
* Portieres ever offered for to 
sale in this country, including single and 
double faced, worth $7 to $12 each, at 
N. B.-- These are not the inferior quality 
goods sold generally. 
ne eee 
Lot- A large variety Teheran 
* Persians of very fine qual- 
ity, size 8 ft. 5 in. to 10 ft. 9 in. wide, by 
10 ft. to 14 ft. long, worth $75 to $150, at 


$49 
$85 


each. 
i odeeiniiiciemennell 


We have a rare collection of fine antique 


odd pieces, embracing Daghestans, 


Shirvans, Meccas, &c., 4 very 
low prices. 





Oriental Rugs Repaired. 


Thos. O'Callaghan & Co, 


568 to 562 Washington St. 
(Opp. Adams House.) 





BILLS, NOTES AND CLAIMS COLLECTED 
And Legal Instruments Drafted by 
Suffolk Bureau of Legal Business, 
CLEMENT G. MORGAN, Attorney and Notary 
39 Court St., Boston, Room 27, 
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THE HOME DEPARTME NT 


Fireplace, M seuaimeniie House, 


LUV AAReR 


DIETETICS. 


STIMULATION OR NUTRITION, 


W* offer for the consideration of 
our readers two menus which 
stand for the above effects. 
Oysters on the half shell 
Consommeé 


Yorkshire 
Stewed 


Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lobster Salad Mayonnaise Dressing 

English Plum Pudding 
Nuts and Raisins 
Black Coffee 


Pudding 


lomat 


Nuts 
Tomato Soup 
Broilec Mackerel Mashed Potatoes 
Tart Plum Jelly 
Stuffed Egg Plant Baked Potatoes 
Spinach with Lemon 
Oatmeal Mush Rolls 
Farina Pudding 
Oranges 
The first is an ordinary formula 
which might be the experience of 
many during aweek. ‘The second is 
the plan for a dinner in a 
where the family aim to live on a 
hygienic basis, their change being 
gradually made from a full diet of 
meats, condiments, drinks, etc. 
They sometimes introduce a compro 
mise dish, and this was one of those 
occasions 
Menu No, 1 appeared in the home 
of a strictly temperate family, who 
would have been shocked to have 
had wine upon their board, yet they 
unwittingly placed before their 
three sons and two daughters a bill 
of fare which was highly stimulating. 
The hygienic lectures which we are 
following teach that stimulation 
leads to a breaking down of the liver 
and kidneys as well as the other de- 
purators, tending to Bright's disease, 
albuminuria, dyspepsia, etc. 
Stimulation also demoralizes the 
skin, makes a bad complexion, sal- 
lowness, eruptions. Stimulation 
wastes vital force and leads toemaci- 
ation. In other words, it tears 
down organic structures, taking in 
foreign substances which the system 
cannot utilize and therefore has to 
throw out, putting the organs to 
severe work in doing it. Foreign 
substances are those which contain 
no nutrition, such as seasoning, con- 
diments and the debris of animal 
tissues. 


home 


It is one of the greatest confes- 
sions of ignorance when art relies 
upon the addition of stimulating and 
inorganic substances to give the food 
and flavor and relish. 

Cooking ¢#s a high art, or rather it 
is a science of rare value. The su- 
preme art and science of cooking 
consist in preparing food in such a 
way that it shall perform, in the 
greatest perfection, the double pur- 
pose of pleasing the normal ap- 
petite and building up the various 
structures of the body. 

That food is best which conduces 
most to the replacement of tissue 
which goes off as waste material in 
the process of growth and develop- 
ment. The more natural the food 


CONDUCTED BY 


Ellen 


Richardson 


a“ 
World's Fair 
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eaten, the better it will do this: 
the natural appetite, 
artificial foods, will 
ral foods best. 

make its flavor agreeable. ‘The per 
verted appetite seeks continually 
for that in food which is foreign to 
nutrition, and which is found 
abundant in the 
castor as well as in other 

Nutritive 
which are used in 
body and do not 
machinery in expelling the non 
usuable. These are found in great 
abundance in grains, fruits and vege- 
tables, each of which has gathered up 
the inorganic matter and organized 
all that is necessary for bodily 
needs and for its own perfection of 
flavor. 

The compromise, 
Menu No. 2, brings 
ic bill of fare an 
ing than other 
animal foods it 
are subject to parasites, 
which take up thei: 
human body when 
eaten. 

Kish has been highly lauded as a 
food particularly suited to the devel 
opment of the brain and 
system. This no doubt arises from 
the fact that fishcontains a consider 
able amount of phosphorus. Phos 
phorus is also present in the human 
brain, and for this reason it has 
been supposed that fish must be ex- 
cellent nutriment for the brain. But 
the truth is, there is no such thing 
as any special brain or nerve food. 
What is good to build up one part 
of the body is good for the whole of 
it; a really good food the 
elements to organ of 
the body. 

Salted fish, like salted meat, is de- 
prived of most of its nutriment dur- 
ing the curing process, and, being 
rendered much more difficult of di- 
gestion, possesses very little valueas 
a food. E. A. R. 


and 
unvitiated by 
relish the 
Habit will 


natu 
also 


most 

the 
stimulants. 
substances are materials 
building up the 
the vital 


contents of 


overtax 


our 


mackerel, in 
into the 
article 


hygien 
less stimulat 
but like all 


is somewhat so. Fish 


meats 


some ofl 
the 
fish is 


abode in 
infected 


nervous 


contains 
nourish every 


TABLE LINENS. 


HE manufacturers of damask are 

supplying new selections of 

handsome napery woven in white 
and color. 

The novelty consists in the colors 
not being confined to a few rather 
crude or harsh shades of red,blue or 
yellow, the improvements made in 
the dyeing of linen thread enabling 
them to produce colored dam- 
asks in a much greater variety of 
fast shades, including rose-pink, 
salmon, apricot, orange, primrose, 
maize, turquoise blue, sky, cau de 
Nil, apple green, mauve and lilac. 

These improved colored damasks 
are particularly used for supper and 
tea sets, centre cloths for dinner 
tables, doylies, etc. 

Floral patterns prevail, such sim- 
ple flowers as primroses, buttercups, 
dog roses, violets, fern fronds, being 
chiefly chosen. Wide bands or dia- 


mond checks of openwork decorate 
the borders, which are fringed at the 
edges. But the pretty coloring is 
the main point. 


HYGIENIC DELICACIES. 


N response to the request for re- 
cipes of the Grape Fruit Salad 
and the Citric Appetizer served at 
the hygienic lunch recently describe 
in these columns, we give the follow- 
ing as they were prepared by Mrs. 
Anna F. Bates: 
GRAPE-FRUI1 
Cut grape fruit in halves. 5 
pulp in spoonfuls 


juice. Serve 


SALAI 
Season with 
n lettuce leave 

Crrric APPETIZER 
Make a syrup by boiling together, for! 
and 1 pint « 


alin dded_ pineay 


minutes, | cup of sugar ft water 
Pour 
j 


and the 


over t can of 
juice of 


3 lemons 
, Strain 1 


Cool 


THE NEW COLLEGI 
hs ast Boston has taken a 
towards the New Educat 
which Professor Buchanan preached 
about in 


ion 


our city a few years since 


} 
Boston is sure to get there, if only 


given time enough. She does not 


intend ‘to marry in haste and repent 


in leisure neither is she quite so 


as Emerson claimed, when 
he delared that 
that she 

Boston 
coming 
on the 
psychic 
sor ial 
should set us 
established the 
Physical and 
with a capital 


exclusive 
Boston was so ex 
excluded herself. 

believes .in forethought 
first. Having deliberated 
truths of Anthropology, of 
qualities, and 
conditions—which, indeed 
to work Boston has 
American ¢ ollege ot 
Psychical 


clusive 


on existing 


Science 
This 
Massa 


following 


of $50 
No. 395 
with the 
in daily 


is located at 
Ave 9 


officers 


college 
chusetts 
named 

President and Dean, 
manuel Pfeiffer ; Secretary, 
R. Knights; Reg 
Schindler ; 


Webb. 


under 


attendance 
Im 
Mrs. S. 
Solomon 
Wilbur f. 
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istrar, 
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forming 
able instructors, beginning on 
the most practical lines of every ~day 
life. 

Those who have been interested 
in the articles treating upon food in 
these columns will be glad to learn 
that one of the earliest chairs es- 
tablished in this college is that of 
Dietetics, and that Mrs. Anna F. 
Bates, whose course we have been 
watching and who is a most earnest 
student of the hygiene of food 
and the laws of combination, has 
accepted the call to fill this chair. 
This college, formed with co-educa 
tional privileges upon humanitarian 
lines of study, has organized with a 
board of directors made up of men 
and women, each chosen for signal 
success in special lines of work. 

At the lecture given by Professor 
Pfeiffer Tuesday afternoon of last 
week, at 7 Park Square, to invited 
guests, many of our best thinking 
women and men were in the audi- 
among them about seventy 
earnest young men of Harvard, in- 
vited by Prof. James, who is himself 


lasses are 


ence, 





earnestly interested in this move- 
ment for the New Education. The 
Harvard boys and students from the 
Medical College also, as well as the 
other guests, listened attentively to 
the simple explanations of electricai 
psychology and hypnotism. The 
professor purposely made this first 
lecture elementary and _ without 
practical demonstration. 

The object of these few. semi- 
public lectures is to congregate the 
many minds who have and are al- 
ready thinking, studying, and spec- 
ulating upon the laws of psychical 
science, that thought and work may 
be focussed in the direction of this | 
educational college. 
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Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 
Near West, Boston. 


—— ONLY OFFICE.—— 


ICE CREAM AND } For Families, 
SHERBERTS } I 
elivered free to all parts f City, 


Delivery nade Sundays. 


WALTER BAKER 4 00 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


nlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
other ee re 
— nee in any of their preparations 
Their delicious BRE ARE AS T coco "A is abe ately 
pure and soluble, and costs s than one cent a cup. 


Brookline 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOSTON 
CONDENSED MILK CO.’S 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


is the known food for infants. 
article in the world for a 


cup of coffee. 


best 
Best 


kin Bostor 


limes 
’ 
for 


Send Sample 


Office, 2 1-2 Park Sq., Boston. 


The Mayflower 
Portable Fireplace 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for a Brick 
Fireplace at ONE-FHIRD 
THE COST. 
e attract the 


veness of ypen Firepla 


more expensi faucy oal Grat with 


heating and ventilating capacity than e th ! 


IS MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME. 
‘ 1 .om and requires only a 


mey. Can be 


desired Shipped safely to 


any part of the country. Send for circulars 
and terms 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 
Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
45 to 54 Union St., Boston. 


THOMAS & UO. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for 


} 
special 


pen fire places a specialty 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


COAL GAS .,, 
SEWER GAS 


May be the cause of your sick head- 
ill health. 


These gases may be in your house 


ache, or of your continued 
and you not be aware of it; having 
become accustomed to their presence. 

You have “doctored ” for all sorts 
of supposed diseases but have left 
the cause of disease untouched. 

Pure air is cheaper than medicine 
and easier to take! 

Have your stove and furnace pipes 
repaired and stop cual gas / 

Have your bath rooms and closets 
ventilated and stop sewer gas / 


J. HORACE BROWN, 6 Province Court. 


Stove and Furnace Work. 


Specialist in all Kinds of Ventilating. 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


HE CORRECI DRESS SOCIETY, 
| is not generally known what a 
| power in the land is the Society 
rthe Promotion of Physical Cul 
ture and Correct Dress, which had 
ts origin in Chicago, May 12. 1888, 
ow has its adherents scattered 
er the United States 
| would not have you to lose sight 


the long name of this society, not 


rlook the words, ‘for the promo 
f correct dress’ The members, 
from the founders to the latest in 


mers, are but students seeking to 
irn of the best delineations of the 
man form to be found in sculpture 

iinting, then emulating their 
ions and adopting, each one 


clothing 


on, duties, form and com 
exion., 

They would not imply that they 
have found the 
would they make a formula; but art, 
originality, the principles of taste, 
usefulness, health and suitability to 
the characteristics and condition of 
each individual, are consulted. Con 
ventionality and the fashion books 


correct dress, nor 


have no authority for them Each 
d every one works out her own in 
duality in clothing her body. one 

so dress as to conceal infelicitous 


iracteristics, and set off to greater 


effect such charming features as she 
may possess. 

[here is nothing like a uniform 

ssed by this society, except it 
recommendation of 
such articles of underwear as shall 
rive the g atten- 
tion to the fundamental principles 
of healthful dress. 

Following a lecture by Mrs. Jen- 
ness Miller delivered in Chicago, 
1888, sixty-five ladies declared them- 
selves ready to form a society for 
improved dress. All the necessary 
steps were formally taken, study be- 
gan, and before the close of the first 
year the society recorded a member- 
ship of 300, with interest 
call several special meetings. 

he membership has been steadily 


may be in the 


reatest freedom and 


enough to 


on the increase ever since, and even 
gentlemen are now in a tacit way 
showing their sympathy with the 
movement for the correct dress, by 
igning their names on little slips 
bearing a pledge to smile upon the 
fort to change towards rational 
‘thing and frown upon the slavish 
Styles of the present inconvenient 
nd unhealthy system. In a way, 
us 1s voting for a corrected dress, 
ind those who would not be so un- 
ilrous as to openly war upon the 
les supposed to be so dear to the 
nine heart, may in this quiet 
vay exert their silent influence and 
ist their opinion where it will count 
n the right side. 
"he society began aright, at the 
The course of study, as briefly 
it in a letter from one of the 
committee, reads: ‘The first 
rk of the Club should relate to the 
ly of correct principles of physical 
€velopment, and in this connection 
the study of anatomy and proportion 
is of absolute importance. Tolearn 
to stand well,to walk well,to breathe 
correctly, and thus to control the 

tal points of physical being, are 
first principles of the science of true 


+} 


ce 


living. | would therefore suggest 
that club work begins with the study 
of anatomy, the relation of the vital 
organs, each to the other, and the 
correct size and proportion of mem 
bers of the body relatively 

here has been great interest ex 
press d on this question to the editor 
1S believed 
mutual 
benefit would be derived from bring 


of this department, and 


the time has come when 


ing together the scattered believers 


and the many who would like to 
study such a course as has been fol 


lowed out by the society in Chicago 
We have living 


the active members of that society, 


among us one of 
the wife of one of the protessors ol 
the Boston University, who would 
heartily second such a course and 
would meet with earnest women and 
help to promote concerted effort on 
this line of education. 

Any who are ready to take sympa 
thetic action in such a movement for 


Boston may express their opinion 


freely, sending their letters to 
‘Rational Dress,’ at the office of this 
journal. . A 


IFS AND ANDS. 


R°' ND waists of chiné silk in 
bright colors, trimmed with a 
velvet collar and worn with a black 
satin skirt having a belt of the same, 
e quite the prettiest and most tak 
ing thing in the way of waists which 
When the silk 
gautfered, the effect is ex 
pretty. ‘Gauffered’ may 
obscure term to many 


are now displayed 
is slightly 
ceptionally 
be a slightly 
as it is quite out of ordinary 
but it 
into shape of 
any light, gauzy material, principally 
those made of. silk. Sun or ac- 
cordion pleating would come undet 
this head, and also thin silks which 
have been slightly dampened and a 
design pressed into relief. The 
chiné silk waists before mentioned 
were gauffered into an effect some- 
thing like crépon. 


minds, 
use and rather old fashioned 


denotes the pressing 


IKE a marvel of Jack Frost’s 

witching work of winter, was an 
evening gown of recent design. The 
body of the 
quite silvery intone; over this was 
a full skirt of brussels net of icy 
white. There was quite a little 
strength in the embroidered design, 
yet such was the effect to the eye 
when seen over the green that the 
tracery seemed but a cobweb. ‘The 
low bodice was of the snugly fitted 
green with the same lace fulled over. 


gown was of cool green, 


The sleeves were large short puffs, 
also of the veiled green. ‘The dia- 


monds worn with this costume and 
the star on the brow of the wearer 
were all in harmony with the fairy- 
like spirit of the gown. 





aoe E of the features of lately im- 

ported gowns are rather pretty, 
all except the larger perforations. 
These make the gown even more 
ragged in appearance than the 


smaller designs, but the effect is 
probably beautiful in the eyes of 
many. Bishop-like stoles were also 


in use and were rather long over the 
shoulders, front and back, and when 
edged with fur were quite stately. 
A number of the gowns bore a new 


style finish at the neck, consisting of 
a square cut, not at all now but fit- 
ting snugly to the base of the throat, 
with the trimming also smoothly 
square, 


A* artistic waist, which was ad- 

mirably suited to one of an un- 
decided coloring in hair and witha 
complexion tending towards sallow- 
ness, was of minutely honeycombed 
silk, with a very dull red and brown 
in alternate 
that the effect was not at 
nounced, ‘The trimming was of wide 
ecru lace, which added to the pretty 
softness of the coloring, and taken 
all together there was such a warmth 
that one quite longed 


stripes ol such tones 
all pro- 


ot undertone 
to see just such a waist on all the 
pale, spiritless girls of one’s acquaint 


ance, 


b oc LOW or corn-color is generally 
conceded to be the undisputed 
property ofa rdaienee. Nearly every 
shes color may be shared with het 
blonde sister, but in yellow she reigns 
supreme. But her supposed realm 

her day, by a 
blonde beauty who was not content 


was invaded the ot 


with her range in the rest of the 
colors, and so she appeared in a very 
pretty, simple gown that just mate hed 
the gold of her head and the blue of 
her eyes; and what a picture she 
was. The gown was of yellow silk 
with a rosetted collar of blue velvet. 
There were crushed folds of the vel- 
ve. around her waist and wrists, and 
this, with a band of the velvet over 
each shoulder, ending in a rosette 
on the yoke line, formed the only 


trimming. While she thus presented 


a perfect harmony, the same gown 
on ancther blonde might have been 


a discord, through the variation in a 
shade from the hair or an imperfect 
match of the eyes. 


fa. ferociously stiffened skirts 
are not worn by the best peo 
ple. In fact, stiffening is used with 
great moderation, while there is also 
a decided tendency to restrict it to 
the underskirt more or less entirely. 
By those who go much on foot, this 
is found to be the best method. They 
are all made with at least one flounce, 
lined with hair-cloth in the hem and 
pipingin theflounces. Some modistes 
even use feather bone for producing 
the needed flare at the foot. Silk 
petticoats may be made in this way, 
though greatest use is made of a 
light kind of moreen or of a certain 
goods called Italienne, woven of 
worsted, which is very warm and ex- 
ceptionally light, so that even with 
the added hair-cloth in the hem the 
weight is not heavy enough to be felt. 


ERE is what one fashion corre- 
spondent actually writes from 

Paris this month: ‘Corsets are grad- 
ually becoming what sanitarians 
would have them, just firm enough 
for comfort and very lightly boned. 
Wasp-like figures have ceased to please, 
and next season promises a decided 
minority of tight-fitting bodices. The 
new ribbon corset is likely to take 
the fancy of ladies who love their 
ease and will prove most comfortable 
for summer wear, and, so long as the 
loose style of waist is retained, a 
quite sufficient support for the figure. 
Whalebones, covered with silk and 
prettily embroidered, form the up- 
rights and are held together by hori- 
zontal bands of inch-wide ribbon, set 
closely at the waist and witha slight 
division between them over the bust.” 
Straws show which way the wind 
blows, and thus the many indica- 
tions of the turn of the tide towards 
common sense is cheering to those 


who have long been contending with 
the harmful and unreasonable foibles 
of the past. The old saying is, 
‘There are none so blind as those who 
won’t see,” and this saw certainly 
holds good with all remonstrants on 
the dress question. They are com- 
ing round. H. M. R. 


PITTOCK’S 
DRESSMAKING 
PARLORS 


{ Beacon St., Boston. 


Room 62. Take Eley tor. 





IN BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 
HARMONY OF FIGURE; 
COMFORT OF FIT OR 
EXCELLENCE OF WORK 
I can please you whilst in MODESTY OF PRICE 


I WILL PERMIT NO RIVAL. 


A trial order will make you my permane aipatron, 
for | piease to live and LIVE TO PLEAS 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisite 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos- 
tumes, House and Party Dresses. 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades, 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns, 
Have you seen it?) At Mrs, Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desirec 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason- 
able Prices 


Superfluous Hair 


moi*s, and warts painless! moved by electricity 
without ¢iscomfort, mar’ or return. A special 
rentle process, ap sroved by physicians, absolute- 
y sure. Consultation or correspondence cor 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


Removal 


H. MAIS, 


Hair Dresser, 


Has removed to No. 46 Temple 
Place, up one flight. 


The New Comer 


is not only the 
most interest- 
ing, but the 
most impor- 
tant individual 
in the house- 
hold. How 
careful the 
mother should 
be to prevent 
disease and lay 
a foundation for robust maturity. 
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; Petroleum 
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Emulsion 


(Practically Tasteless), 
is the babies’ friend. It cures 
coughs, croupy or otherwise. It 
puts flesh on the little bones and 
strength in the little frame. Phy- 
sicians everywhere prefer it to 
cod-liver oil, because it is a food- 
medicine that the little ones like 
to take, and it cures, 
50 Cents and $1.00. 








Angier Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
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UCH has been done for the col- 
lection and arrangement of 
folk-music. The plaintive rhythms 
of Podolia and the Ukraina have 
been published by Kotsipinsky. 
Ruimsky-Karsakof, Balakiref and 
Chaikovsky have edited fascinating 
volumes of popular melodies gath- 
ered from various parts of Russia. 
Many of the wonderful Hungarian 
nep which Liszt wove into his Rhap- 
sodies have been published with 
words and music. Many of the 
beautiful airs indigenous to the Kana- 
kas have been utilized by the talent- 
ed German bandmaster of Honolulu. 
Even the native music of our Ameri- 
can Indians has been to a _ certain 
extent taken down and is preserved 
in the ponderous reports of the 
Smithsonian Institute. All this and 
much more has been done, but still 
the philosophical reason for the dif- 
ferences between the characteristic 
features of national music of various 
countries has, I think, never sufficient- 
ly occupied the attention of students. 
Why is it that a Scotch song, an 
Irish tune, a Klepht warsong, a 
Nizhni-novgorod khorovodnaya, a 
Magyar dance-tune, have each a 
something that stamps it as belong- 
ing to its own country and noneother ? 
The prevalent minor in most folk 
music is easily accounted for. One 
can understand, for instance, how a 
nation whose home was on_ the 
boundless melancholy steppe, with 
long winters binding the landscape 
in a_ sheeted pall, with centuries of 
oppression, Tartar and domestic, be- 
hind them, with oriental or semi-ori- 
ental ideas of marriage, should em 
body these gloomy ideas in gloomy 
verse, should on the other hand try 
to drive them away in such intoxica- 
tion of excitement as Glinka em- 
bodied to his rolicking Kamarinskaya. 
But the minor key is characteristic 
of nearly all national music, and it is 
chiefly by reason of rhythms that one 
class of folksong is differentiated 
from another. Human nature is the 
same wherever we find human beings, 
but languages differ ; and here is the 
foundation for the characteristic dif- 
ferences that we discover among the 
melodies of the Russians, the Scan- 
dinavians, the Hungarians,the Greeks, 
and the Italians. [tis due to the 
genius of the language that the pecu- 
liar theme (familiar to those who 
know Liszt’s second Rhapsody) is 
so often met with in the Hungarian 
nep. 

Some of the Latin and Greek 
poems written in glyconic or phere- 
cratic meter could be made to fit 
these Magyar songs. If the Greeks 
had set their music to words pro- 
nounced according to the accents 
instead of quantity, Greek music 
would have been very different from 
what it was. The sudden and vio- 
lent change of tempo — 5-4, 3-2, 3-4, 
2-4, 7-4, and the like — occurring in 
Slav folk-songs are due to a similar 
cause. 

These thoughts were in my mind 
while listening to Dvorak’s E Minor 
Symphony, From the New World, 
which opened the programme of the 
Symphony Concert last Saturday 
night. This vast sprawling country, 
precluded by the very nature of 
things from having any but imported 


folksongs and folk-literature, has 
nothing therefore characteristic for 
the visiting musician to carry away. 
The comic travesty of Yankee Doodle 
which Dvorak introduces in the last 
movement is only American by adop- 
tion. The composer fell back or 
rather resorted to some of the planta- 
tion melodies of the negroes. That 
is a strange anomaly, a touch of the 
irony of Fate that the down-trod- 
den should as it were hold the torch 
for the cultured. The last become 
the first. Not from the luxurious, the 
millionaires, the railway magnates the 
bosses, comes the inspiration, but 
from the poor, ignorant, superstitious 
black, voicing his faith with homely 
pathos and with the originality of 
isolation. (By the way, there are not 
a few who belive that the negro, with 
his intense love for color, his passion 
for music, will in time, as he grows 
in culture, become an important fac- 
tor in the artistic development of the 
country. ) 

Now, inthis Dvorak symphony, a 
transmogrification took place. These 
slave themes, passing through the 
Bohemian’s mind as through Bohe- 
mian glass, became Slav. Had they 
not been, as it were, labelled, ‘This is 
a negro melody, anyone might have 
thought them emanations of Moravia. 
Even the pathetic and noble variant 
of Down by the Swanee River, which 
does such splendid service in the 
larghetto, is tinctured with an alien 
coloring that came across the sea. 

The soloist of the evening was a 
giant who surpassed all expectation. 
His personal appearance gave no in- 
dication, at first sight, of his genius; 
it promised as little as the name 
of Thomson which he bears. It 
would require a phantasmagoria of 
words to do justice to his playing. 
Adjectives grow pale before the mem- 
ory of it. It has been said of so 
many violinists that ‘difficulties did 
not exist’ for them. But César 
Thomson was the very Tesla of the 
violin! He took an empty tube of a 
concerto and filled it with dazzling 
radiations. The semi-vacuum lighted 
the whole hall. 


Perhaps I am too severe on the 
Goldmark concerto; perhaps it would 
have seemed greater on the lower level 
of a lesser artist; but somehow it hov- 
ered below his intellectual height. 
Why should he have performed a 
piece so uninspired? Yethe made it 
interesting in spite of itself. Its im- 
pertinent, incessant restlessness, as 
though the very spirit of the Wander- 
ing Jew had passed through its com- 
poser’s mind into its measures, were 
only tolerable because Mr. Thomson 
played them with such consummate 
ease. There was no audience for 
that impassive face; no, not impas- 
sive but masked. He played to spir- 
its. 

And when he had finished with a 
whirlwind of brilliancy and perfection 
and been recalled again and again to 
delight the audience with his deep, 
shoulder-hiding bow @ /a Svengali, he 
yielded to the inevitable and played 
a cadenza of his own which capped 
the climax of all virtuosity. Most 
people had never heard or dreamed 
of anything like it. What a violinist! 
What a violin! A strange coinci- 
dence to have two artists like Ysaye 
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Pollux of the fiddle. 
hunt in pairs! 

Mr. Pauer played a pretty little 
deception on the audicnce; he made 
hem think that Smetana was a bold 
bad plagiarist. By putting the Bee- 
thoven overture in place of the Sym- 
phonic Poem ‘S(h)arka’ he made an 
excellent redistribution and the con- 
cert began and ended with Bohemia. 
So much so that I have no doubt 


But great lions 


many aman went away and in a pure: 


spirit of consecration swallowed at 
least two schooners of Bohemian 
beer. 

The American composer is sure to 
have his innings; the high intensity 
of the Fin de Siécle is drawing from 
him his latent ideas as the pressure 
in a vacuum forces the blood from 
the pores of the panting rabbit. He 
must express himself: he demands to 
be heard. And he has conquered 
the .inertia of the programme-makers. 
His songs, his chamber-music, even 
his symphonic poems and symphonies 
are performed, sandwiched in be 
tween the works of theclassics. Mr. 
J. B. Millett and Mr. Arthur Muncy, 
both formerly connected with the firm 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
having really made a colossal success 
with their Seventy Famous Compos- 
ers, are going to try to make a hun- 
dred composers famous. The J. B. 
Millett Company announce a Library 
of American Music, consisting of a 
series of a hundred pianoforte and 
vocal compositions written by talented 
musicians and accepted for their 
merit and not because of previous 
reputation. The same _ publishers 
have organized a Composers’ Bureau, 
which is to serve the musical author 
in the same way that writers and 
painters have been satisfactorily 
served through similarly organized 
channels. Correction, criticism and 
disposal of musical manuscripts are 
included in the office. 

Among the coming attractions are 
the following: Tonight at the Sym- 
phony concert the programme will 
consist of the Overture to Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, Lachner’s Suite in D 
major and Mendelssohn’s Italian 
symphony. Next week the sym- 
phony concert is ommitted. 

Tomorrow night the Handel and 
Haydn Society perform Handel's Is- 
tael in Egypt, beginning at 7.30. The 
soloists are Mrs. Corinne Moore Law- 
son, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. Albert G. 
Thies and thetwo Myrom W. Whitneys 
(basso patre gravior filius). The reat 
chorus of the society, aided by a com 
petent orchestr?, will interpret the 
choral numbers of this dramatic 
masterpiece. This work as a whole 
is not as well known as the Messiah, 
but in many respects it is far more 
impressive. The splendid double 
choruses, which when it was first 
given were high above the heads of 
the pigmy auditors of the London of 
that day, are now easily grasped by a 
more intelligent musical public. We 
may still discuss the vexed question 
whether the A/agnificat from which 
Handel took several of these great 
choruses was original or the work of 
Erba. At all events, we may marvel 
at Handel's industry who finished it 
— revision and all —in twenty-seven 
days. 

Saturday afternoon next, Mr. 
Ysaye, the popular Belgian violinist, 
assisted by the French pianist and 
composer, Lachaume, and Mr. Wat- 
kin Mills, the English baritone, will 
give his final matinee concert at 
Music Hall. 

By the way, a curious story regard- 
ing Miss Theodora Pfafflin, who was 
Ysaye’s first soloist, came out recently 
in the Indianapolis Journal. It stated 
that she had returned to Cincinnati, 


“ finding it no longer possible to keep 
her connection with the company that 
has the wonderful violinist, Ysaye, at 
its head. She asserts that, while 
there could be no comparison be- 
tween her artistic value as a singer 
and the towering genius of Ysaye, 
yet she became an object of jealousy 
to him because she was a favorite 
with several audiences, especially in 
Toronto, New York (which is her 
former home) and Boston, 

Surely if the young lady was re- 
sponsible for such a report, the ani- 
mus of her remark must have been 
mistaken ; she was sarcastic. She 
means she was jealous of Ysaye,who, 
it is safe to say,is popular in several 
cities including Boston, Ysaye 
could not be jealous of her; but he 
had good reason to congratulate him 
self when she returned to Porkopolis. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. Wilhelm 
Heinrich, the blind tenor, will give a 
subscription song recital at Steinert 
Hall, assisted by Miss Louise Roll 
wagen, Miss Georgia Pray, ’cellist, 
and Dr. Louis Kelterborn. The 
chief feature of the recital will be 
the performance for the first time in 
English of Alexander von Fielitz’s 
setting of Stie'er’s Eliland. Songs 
by Franz Korbay and others and 
‘cello solos will constitute the second 
part of an interesting program. 

The Messiah was performed last 
November at Buenos Ayres with a 
choir and orchestra numbering 35 
members. Local amateurs essayed 
the solo parts, and the performance 
was such a success that it was repeated 
later for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the San Juan earthquake. What 
made the performance notable was 
that it was the first time the Messiah 
had ever been gfven in South Amer 
ica. 


HANDEL ano HAYDN 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


Sunday, February 3, at 7.30. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, soprano 
Mrs. Carl Alves, alto. 
Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor. 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, bass. 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr., bass. 
Mr. ZERRAHN. conductor. 
Mr. LANG, organist. 


A Creat Chorus of the Society 
A Complete Orchestra. 


Sale of tickets opens at Music Hall 
Jan. 28, $2, $1.50, $1 


Miss Gaffney, 


192 DARTMOUTH STREET. 

Hygienic Treatment of Face and Neck. 

Removing and preventing wrinkles, and improving 
the complexion, by restoring muscular tone, and tissue 
building, without the use of cosmetics or steaming 
Head treated for congestion, falling hair and to pr 
mote growth. Will visit ladies at their homes Als 
maticuring and shampooing 

At home Wednesdays after 2 P. M 

Back Bay references 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m. to 9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to 10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


mh. Ft Fark, 


91 Dedham St. 
ANE 
| HALF-TONE CUTS 


MAGAZINE -CATALOGUE 
AND CIRCULAR WORK 
a aS SS = 


275 WASHINGTON ST 
Boston Mass 
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HE soft colors of the Tremont 
T Rreaggiers blend beautifully into 
tage picture the curtain 
iia in Lady Clancarty. 
the first through the last 
delight 


: rises 


the , 
From 
act these 


yictures are ; perhaps the 


oveliest being that of Lady Clan- 
earty’s bedchamber. This, as_ first 


seen in half-light, Lady Clancarty 
at the window singing to her guitar, 
emains in the mind as a rich paint- 


might; there seems nothing 

icking in completeness or in har- 
mony ol! detail. 

rhe costumes worn throughout 


the play are as beautiful and as com 


lete in picturesqueness as are the 
enes, and the Illustrious Dame 
ked amazingly young and slender 
is Lady Clancarty, really satisfying 
the eve Mrs. Kendall has the vir 


tue of excellent taste and cunning in 
dressing along with her other virtues. 
By the way, what cunning can the 
modern milliner show to match 
beanty-giving lace caps—‘wim- 
they not? worn by the 
that time. No 


seeing the 


those 

ples, are 
, 

ladies ol 


should 


woman 
play if only 
lesson in the possibilities 
and millinery as aids to 
ind to youth. The 


miss 
to geta 
f dress 
uty costumes 


f the time offer wonderful examples 


especially as adapted by Mrs. Ken 
| think to the ordinary theatre 
ver there is about this lady a com 


eteness of self-poise that robs any 
may play entirely of 
appeal. ‘The situations 
n which the character appears may 
to sympathy, but the 
heart-feeling that might be roused 
by the quality of the woman herself 
islacking. No matter how she suf- 
fers, the woman Mrs. Kendall plays 
always vastly able to take 
care of herself, though the play may 
not give her a chance. In display 
of affection, of love, one sees, in- 
stead of the yielding and the child- 
like element, the masterful and the 
maternal. This maternal quality 
pervades almost everything emotional 

hich Mrs Kendall does. And it is 
not the gentle mother-element that 
sacrifices and clings and forgets self; 
t is the maternal instinct that 
shields, that owns, that fights for, if 
need be, and then forgéts self never. 

But, no matter how hard a time 
she may be having, self-poised she 
is always. And this self-poise shows, 
glittering, hard, as a matter of tem- 

erament, nota result of artistic cer- 

tainty, It is this that makes her 
voice what it is—clear cold utterly, 
ind hard, rising strident under stress 
of emotion, with inflection domineer- 
ing always, yielding never. 

"hat Mrs. Kendall accomplishes 
what she does with the feelings of 
the people before her is a matter of 
remarkable handling of a nature un- 
sympathetic in itself, and a complete 
mastery of stage craft. This, be it 

ways understood, in characters de- 
I nandiaas the gentleness, the yielding 
feminine qualities, the softness ‘of 
heart that Mrs. Kendall cannot lend. 
nh a part like Mrs. Zanguary, where 
us hardness may seem naturally 
enough a result of environment, and 
where the swift merciless humor the 
lady possesses can have full sway, 
here her marvelous art, and the re- 
Sources of her dramatic instinct and 


character she 
sympathetic 


move one 


seems 


T 
i 
+ 
c 


power appear unhandicapped. In 
Lady Clancarty, art and dramatic in- 
stinct must prevail almost in spite of 
temperament; and you have only to 
see the play to realize how much they 
do accomplish. 

Mr. Kendall is a 


fine soldierly 


figure ; maybe the sunniness of the 
Irish nature is a little bit fogged, 


but tenderness and dignity are after 
all as valuable to the impersonation 
as dash and romance, and tenderness 
and dignity Mr. Kendall supplies 
along with a most soldierly and ro 
mantic make-up. 


The play itself tells steadily and 
clearly an interesting story, and 
about it all, save only the inextin 
guishable nineteenth century self- 


poise of Lady Clancarty, that will jar 
now and then, there is the flavor of a 
time gone by, a time of color, of 
reckless deeds and romantic love. 
he Wednesday afternoon house 
was a quiet one, and must have 
seemed ill filled to these English 
folk to whom America flocked a 
little while ago. As always under 
the management of the Kendalls, 
the handling of the smaller parts 
was most worthy; the characteriza- 


tion Mr. George Grey makes for 
Goodman being specially notable. 
Che prison scene, and the baiting 


of him by the mob of 
reminded one of 


conspirators, 
Irving’s stage 
management, in realism and in sus- 
tained force, Mr. Gray’s share in 
the scene being the chief one. 

[ came very near throwing my 
opera glasses at Mr. Haworth at his 
‘great climax’ in Richelieu, Monday 
night. I had nothing else I could 
throw, and my enthusiasm was of the 
throwing kind. I advise those going 
to see him to be prepared with flow- 
ers and things, because, as | realized 
then, opera glasses would hurt him if 
they hit. It was not that in the ‘aw- 
ful circle of the Church of Rome’ 
scene Mr. Haworth rose toa splendid 
dramatic height—the scene is a 
great one; it hardly can be done and 
not reach some dramatic height — 
but it was that Mr. Haworth took 
the scene with splendidly sustained 
artistic control, and landed on the 
top of his height with artistic centre 
unshaken by the whirlwind of dra- 
matic fervor that had raised him. 
The display of dramatic power was a 
surprise, I think, to everybody; but 
what made me go off my head was 
to see the masterly way he used his 
dramatic power. Lest this young 
tragedian should be growing undis- 
criminating of applause, now that it 
showers so upon him, let me point 
out that all that evening we had been 
saying with our hands, ‘‘ good for 
Haworth,” but the tribute we paid 
after that scene said ‘Good for 
Richelieu” —a very different matter. 

I saw The Girl I Left Behind Me 
last year, and several times; and 
all the same the other night I clapped 
off two glove buttons, and almost 
shouted out loud when thc horses 
came on. Oh, you just go and see 
it, and no matter [how correct and 
conservative your dramatic taste may 
be, you will be obliged to submit to 
the genius of Mr. Charles Frohman, 
which realized that another lease of 
life would be given to the dramatic 
interest of the play if he put horses 
into it. Asa whole, the piece does 





not suffer | from changes in cast, fa 
miliar faces may be missed and _ re- 
gretted, while at the same time the 
new people give the play all its old 
interest. And the changes being 
noted it is pleasant to rewelcome the 
work of dear little Miss Alter, of big, 
handsome Mr. Wilson, and of Mr. 
Oberle and Mr. Douglas. 

If ever Mdlle. Adele Puryis Onri 
is again within your reach, see her. 
1 saw her last week at Keith's. A 
part of her performance is a dance of 
draperies, executed while she poises 
on a rolling ball. ‘The effect was in- 
describable. I remember hera white 
robed vision, that came down the 
darkened stage, the ball beneath her 
twinkling feet turning so swiftly that 
the gold-flecked white of her garments 
curved and billowed about her, the 
silver calcium setting her out against 
the dark, like a Rider Haggard dress 
a thing uvreally beautiful ; the whole 
thrilling the on-looker with a sensa- 
of amazement. 

SHERIDAN. 


THE CADETS’ NEW PLAY. 


Rehearsals for Excelsior, Jr., to 
be produced by the Cadets at the 
Tremont theatre, March 18, are 
going on more frequently of late in 
the Cadet Armory. Mr. Tracy and 
Mr. Coleman are busy drilling the 
principals and chorus in the music 
and dancing. 

There will be no ballet dance in 
Excelsior, Jr., but ‘it never will be 
missed,’ as the incidental features 
will more than recompense for the 
absence of the tulle-skirted coryphees 
of former shows. 

A gavotte, danced by sixteen men 
and sixteen girls (?), will be a stun- 
ning affair. ‘The costumes will be 
strictly Vandyke and copied from 
paintings. 

A chorus of forty picked voices 
show already the musical talent in 
the ranks. 

One scene will show a monastery, 
in which twenty-four monks will be 
introduced, garbed in the costume 
of the Switzerland Monks, which are 
brown and white. 

Mr. Alexander S. Porter, Jr., Mr. 
Robert D. Ware, Mr. Charles H. 
Cole and: Mr. E. L. Kent will make 
a hit as the four valets. Their 
costume will be that worn by the 
regular English valet, but the Cadets 
will present some very amusing ac- 
cessories to it. 

Mr. C. L. Safford as Friar Tope 
will have a beautiful solo with 
chorus accompaniment. It is in a 
pathetic vein and a straight song. 

Mr. Malcolm Greene will in the 
third act give an imitation of a 
dancer who created quite a furore 
while at an up-town theatre this 
season. Mr. Stetson will have a 
‘great act’ as usual. 

The managers for the new piece 
are Mr. Arthur L. Spring, Mr. 
Charles H. Rollins and Mr. Renton 
Whitten. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. WinsLow’s S001 ING Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, "and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty- -Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooTuinc Syrup. 
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‘Seeds and fle 


The Choicest Coilection and 

GIVEN AWAY. best offer ever made. We 
want every reader of this paper to try this collection 1 
pkt. Lovely Marguerite Carnation, 1 pkt. Fuller’s Perfec 
tion Pansy, 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy, pure satin white ; 
1 pkt. Balsam, 1 pkt Fioral Park Giant Phiox, 1 pkt 
Sweet Pea. 1 pkt. Mignonette, 1 pkt. Giant Zinnia, 1 pkt 
Poppy Bridesmaid, 1 pkt. Aster, 1 Bulb Lovely Tuberose, 1 
3ulb New Seedling Giadioll, Bulbs Oxalis, tree bloomers 
0 The above collection, 10 packets seeds. 10 Bulbs on our 
Bargain Catalogue mailed free on following a ee 


s to y postage and pac king 
vere 1. 25 eatin ner Pine, a check good for 20 cents. 
05. OE ee ceeeeeet ROSCOE FULLER & €O., Floral Park, N. Y. 
SOSA OO2Ossssssewi 
Please mention this paper. 
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Do You Have . 


«~ FITS 


If Not, Why Not? 


Stylish Fits, 
Comfortable Fits, 
Novel Fits, 

Elegant Fits. 


Fits that will just drive your 
on neighbor into Fits of 
oh and that will give you 
and ours Pits of hae ration. Just think of the 
blissful condition of those 
Fitted to Fit the above Fits! 


Would you not be one of them? Call at once for 
further information at the 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
Room 62. 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Take Elevator. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet’ 


Bald Heads. 
Owing to the great demand for my hair 
and to supply an increasin 
to re duce the price to one dollar per package. One 
package is enough to grow hair onthe SHINIEST 
OF BALD HE Kt 5, and one or two applications. 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling” 
out. lam the only living person in possession o 
this formula that brought my hair out. 1 have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na 


tional banks of Boston. , 
Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM (4, - 75 STATE ST. 


L. 1. FLBTCHER & 00 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
IN 


rower 
want, I have decided 








NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


1. B. Fletcher & Go. 


158 Boylston Street, 


- opp. the Common. 


PHYSICAL FAILURES. 


Bankrupt through loss of flesh and lack of 
energy, may be restored to par value by An- 
gier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the Food-Medi- 
cine. It possesses the necessary elements for 
flesh forming, disease destroying and energy 
exciting. It'will cure coughs or lung troubles, 
build up the general health and put you in 
condition to continue business at the old 
stand. 





STATE OF Onto, CITY OF ToLavo, 
Lucas Country. 

FRANK J. Cuenry makes oath that he is the senior 
artner of the firm of F. J. Curnry & Co., doing 
usiness in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every ease of 
CATARRH that cannot be cured by the use of Hatt’s 


CaTarru Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D 1886. 
e—- 


SEAL } 


——~ 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 





A..-W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


Send for testimonials, free. 
E. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
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VISITING CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE following bright and breezy 

extract from a personal letter 

will perhaps interest the 
WEALTH readers: 

After a week in Vienna we. went 
on to Buda-Pest, in orderto have a 
peep at the Hungarians in their own 
capital, and a lively show it 
too. 


COMMON 


was, 
I never saw a City, not even 
Paris, where everybody was so uni- 
versally up all night and where the 
cafés never shut—every one of them 
open the whole night long. 

One day as were cavorting around 
Buda-Pest we were looking at a map 
and jokingly pointed out the Bos 
phorus to each other and asked what 
was the matter with /Aa/. 
fatal joke! 

The longer we thought over it 
later, the less humorous and _ the 
more serious it began to appear, 
until finally, after a square meal one 
day, we put the question fair and 
square, reached across and ‘shook’ 
on it, and the same day found us 
telegraphing to Munich for money ; 
the tickets were bought, the train 
was caught and we found ourselves 
in a through car, started on our 
forty-eight hours’ ride to Constanti 
nople. 

With the exception of the first 
stretch down to Belgrade and a lit- 
tle further on, which is mountainous, 
the ride was most interesting, in 
cluding scenery of quite varied 
types, from snow peaks to prairies; 
and for the entire distance it was 
something entirely different from 
anything I have ever seen, first in 
its Slavic character and 
its Oriental. 

White robed Hungarian peasants, 
chunky Servians and mud-colored 
Bulgarians showed themselves suc- 
cessively, until the Turkish border 
was reached and the train at last 
taken in charge and surrounded by 
the ‘unspeakables.’ 

As an example of what inconve- 
nient requirements this Babel of con- 
flicting tongues and countries makes 
for one, I might quote the Turkish 
conductor. When he appeared we 
asked him some. questions ip Ger- 
man, to which he replied in very 
bad Dutch: 

“No speak German; speak Turk- 
ish, Arabian, Russian, Servian, Bul- 
garian, Roumanian, French—but no 
German,.no German ! 

We then pitched in with French 
and received our information, rack- 
ing our brains in the meanwhile, in 
a combination of admiration and 
disgust, to try and develop an idea 
as to what inscrutable plan Provi- 
dence could have had in view, in 
creating a quarter of the earth 
where a conductor had to know all 
these abominations to get along 
with, and yet only know one white 
language. 

I only wish I had time to wear 
my pen down to a stub and write a 
ream or two on Constantinople, for 
on that topic I could talk longer 
than to the crack of doom. Of all 
the places I have ever seen, it is the 
most strange and impressive in its 
utterly foreign and Oriental charac- 
ter, and I could almost say the most 
beautiful. The latter is especially 
the case from outside, or, if you 
happen to be in the city—if you ex- 


It was a 


then in 
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the 
dry 
and 


tract your heels carefully from 
mud and filth, crawl up on a 
stone, hold your 
gaze. 

They say the three most 
beautiful the world are 
Naples, Salzburg and Constantinople 

a toss-up between them, for all are 
so different 


nose shut, 
that 
cities in 


that they can scarcely 
be compared. 
Situated on 
ing around the curve of 
Horn, 


towering hills, wind 
the Golden 
looks out 
its pinnacled heights 
over the broad Sea of Marmora, past 
the islands, to the peaks of 
Bothnia, then on in a great 


Constantinople 
grandly from 


white 
ind 
sweep beyond Scutariand the cypress 
covered the wonderful 
winding course of the Bosphorus. 
With 
dreds of mighty mosques with their 
thousands _ of 


cemetery to 
its walls, ruins, towers, hun 


minarets glistening 
white in the sun, and from these, at 
intervals during the day, the musical 
voice of the muezzins, quavering 
out the cry to Allah 
could be more 


no situation 
romantic or more 
royal, nothing could leave a more in 
dellible stamp on the memory. 

Then picture the narrow lanes and 
Oriental the 
booths open to the 


houses, and 


shops 
air, with 


owners sitting cross legged 


thei 
within. 
Then the great stream of people and 
the Babel of languages—T 
fezs, priests in turbans 


gowns of 


urks in 
and flowing 
every gaudy color, Per 
sians—forbidding creatures in black 
kaftans and astrakan Arabs 
in white rags, Armenian porters cat 
rying on their backs loads up to 
three hundred kilograms for a mile 
at a stretch, Greeks, Albanians, Le- 
vantines, Jews, and who 
what else. 

Chen disgusting cripples and dogs, 
dogs, dogs by the thousands. These 
lastare a great institution of the city 
the people having a superstition that 
when they go, the Turk will go, too ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
one cannot walk ten paces on any 
thoroughfare without encountering 
from one to six of them curled up in 
the sun—or in the rain— it’s all 
to them. 

Chey are wolfish looking creatures, 
rather large, and one the exact 
counterpart of the other. Of course, 
houseless and ownerless, they live in 
the streets, and not only that but 
are arranged in precincts or sec- 
tions, bounded by certain thorough- 


fares. 


caps 


could say 


one 


Within a given precinct the dogs 
are all comrades, and they are born, 
live and die, and never venture out 
except by mistake or on campaigns. 
If they do venture out—if a Repub- 
lican bow-wow of the tenth ward 
gets thinking about something and 
absent-mindedly crosses the bound- 
ing street into the Democratic ele- 
venth, then, there is-— well, some- 
thing ‘to pay,’ which I as a moral 
man maynot moredefinitely indicate. 

If he be alone, then it is to his im- 
minent interest to insert his wooly 
tail between his legs and make 
tracks back again with all available 
celerity, for otherwise it will take 
the vigilantes across the way just 
about two minutes to chew him up 
into a condition that would make 
the Kilkenny cats green with envy. 

During the day there are only 


skirmishes and guerilla warfare, but 
when the night descends, and the 
pale cold moon climbs up the ar¢ 
of heaven to cast sheep’s eyes in the 
harem windows, then they wake up, 
gather undet and 


their banners 


organize campaigns and crusades 
and caucuses and whirlwinds. 

he squabble begins in one street 
and the cry is taken up in sympathy 
from section to section, until it 
reaches the furthest wall of the city, 
and night is hideous with one grand 
universal bark, growl, 
snap, shriek and commotion. 

then it gradually dies away, and 
you know that the fight is over and 


a battle lost and won. 


howl, snarl, 


This sympathy, in fact, between 
the ve 


tions is so great that you only have 


vcalizing of the different sec 


tail, at night, 


will howl 


to tread on one dog’s 
ull ¢ l 


ind onstantinople 


The canines are very friendly, 


however, and a polite word to one 


of them will bring the whole ward 
after you but 
only to the boundary street: 


they w ig ll, 


wagging their tails 
there 
ind return. 


and I 


exact 


you a farewe 


By this means the doctor 
were enabled to map out the 
boundaries of the precinct around 
our hotel, and found, for 
that just between 
the hotel and the tunnel, ten minutes 
distant, where the car is taken for 
the lower city. 
Chere is 


instance, 


there were thre 


another 
night-factor in the 
watchman, 


excruciating 
of the 
hfteen 
minutes, from dark to sunrise, passes 


person 
who at every 
by on his rounds. Hecraves the at 
tention and adimiration of foreigners, 
abomination, and finds 


does this 


their windows with a fiendish dis 
cernment. 
Pausing immediately beneath, he 
first it 
pavement, with a ( 
what like an exaggerated 
bat, and thenrips out with a 
that would the 
deaf and man. 
posed to 


time of 


fon the 


lub some 


bangs out a peculiar /a 


heavy 


1? 


base-ball 
waken corpse of a 
dumb This is sup- 
convey an_ idea the 
night. He then saunters 
done the street looking for the next 
European, and the dogs take up the 
chorus. 
It is said that 
able to 
music, 


the Turks 
sleep without this lulling 
and that some years ago 
when the night watchmen were abol- 
ished in favor of a more civilized 
functionary, they drew up a great 
petition and had them reinstated. 

Speaking of night, it is still dan- 
gerous to parade about in Stambul 
(the Turkish quarter) after dark ; 
but the good old times are certainly 
disappearing, for there is a 
that years ago, ‘before the new and 
hateful western were intro- 
duced, a foreigner who desired to 
walk by night was in the habit of hir- 
ing a horse and cart and a strapping 
janissary with a weapon—the latter 
to fight the way through ¢the streets, 
the former to carry off the dead 
and dump them into the conven- 
iently reticent Golden Horn. 

Of the Turks themselves, I need 
only say that they are the most fin- 
ished and unbearable scoundrels in 
Europe, and some cases that I 
seem scarc ely credible. 


are un- 


story 


retorms 


saw 


One day, for instance, I saw some 
old beggar women in front of a 
the main street, out of 
whose door there presently came the 
proprietor and proceeded to signify 
his objection to their continued pres- 
ence by hauling off and slashing 
them with a heavy whip he brought 
with him, until they saw the force 
of his suggestion and moved on, on 
a run. 


store on 


As to the women in their baggy 
dresses and veiled faces, I am not m 
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position to say much from personal 
experience, except that the hand- 
some ones generally contrive to be 
so far feminine as to thin 
veil; while the old lumbering ones, 
with the thick black face coverings, 
I should imagine from analogy to be 
less attractive. 

They are quite feminine 


wear a 


also in 
the way of shopping, for the great 
bazaar is always full of them, bar 
gaining in silks and pretty things. 
This bazaar is one of the 
wonderful things you could imagine 
whole city under roof, so large 
that it would even take perhaps an 
hour to walk briskly through all 
All the pick of the 
Orient is there, and he who escapes 
with a full pocket iseither blind or a 
person of remarkable self-control. 


most 


its passages. 


It would certainly, in my estima 
tion, be the most dangerous place in 


to ike a 


there is a 


and 
satistac 


wife along, 
certain fiendish 


tion in the heart of a bachelor when 


he looks on there at his less fortun 


ate fettered friends 
We had great campaigns there, 


lown, the 


} 
usual 


fourth of 


up to a 


beating the natives « 
iverage being to offera 
the 


third or 


first price, and 
i half ; 
perfect art to know how to pure hase 
reasonably in the Orient. 

Of course I 


coTie 


and indeed it is a 


brought numbers of 
pretty things back, and now | smoke 
a ‘hubble-bubble’ regularly, with a 
fez on my head, and admire my two 
magnificent Turkestan 
the sun glances across them. 

[he tobacco in Turkey, by the 
way, the the 
vovernment monopoly (1880) is vile 


when 


rugs, 


since introduction of 


rather a paradox, 
the 


Europe comes 


and expensive 


when we remember that best 


article in the rest of 
from there. 

But as an offset to this there is 
a German restaurant in the city 
where there is an excellent Munich 
beer so life is worth living after 
all. A 2. Xt. 


European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets ail trains. 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri- 
cans. 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva- 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans. 


ROSIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Opera 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Eleva- 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rome. Par- 
ticular attention paid American visitors. 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 
Near the Railway Station and Steamship 


Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Marx’s Square and all points of 
interest. Reading and Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 
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e. isinterested inthe com- Modern Girl and How to Bring up 

S ' ‘shel iction of A Winter’s Mothers, which in conjunction 

to “aad ast by the members of with her father, Dr. Isaac Farrar, 

the Saturday Morning Club, under’ the well-known physician and lec 

vhose auspices it will be given in turer, she is giving in the leading 
Copley Hall for three matinees—Feb. cities of New England. Miss Far 

18,19 and 20. So great has been has a personality atonce distinct 

» call for sittings, however, that a and charming, and the rare gift of 


rth performance will undoubtedly 

n Rehearsals are frequent!) 
d under the direction of Mr 
in Sargent of New York; M1 
George Pierce Baker and Prof. J. J. 
Hayes of Harvard; Mr. Dugan will 
have charge of the stage. 


Che orchestra (all ladies) will be 

costume and placed upon the 
tage as in the old days of the 17th 
entury. Among the ladies to im 
personate speaking parts are Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott; Mrs Alice Kent 
Robertson; Mrs. Fiske Warren; Miss 
McClure; Miss Colburn; Miss Bum 
pus; Miss Whittemore: Miss Morri- 
son: Mrs. Homans; Miss Comins; 
Miss Vicknor; Mrs. Swain; Mrs. 
Cobb: Miss Hopkinson; Miss Morri 


son and Mrs. Burleigh. portion of 


1e audience will be in costume and 


will oce upy boxes on the stage during 
ertain scenes. Che tickets are 


jue and can only be 
} 


memobder;°rs 


procured of 
‘here will be 55 partici 


ints 


Phere wasa large and attractive 
gathering at the 
Commonwealth Tuesday, 
when Mrs. C. H. Bond gave the last 
of her receptions for this season. 
Mrs. Bond, 


ered from the effects of her 


Bond residence on 


avenue, 


who has nearly recov 


illness, 


looked unusually well, in black satin 
ind canary colored silk, with Chan- 
tilly lace sleeves and many jewels. 


She was assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. C. G. Noble of California, in 
black and gold satin; Miss Francis 
of The Oxford, in black crepon and 
yellow bodice trimmed with jet; and 
Miss Celia Bronson, in lilac and 
white striped gauze. 

Miss Marion Neiswanger, in green 
India silk and pink chiffon, poured 
Miss Louise Waite, in 
hite muslin and lace, poured tea. 
lhe table was decorated with smilax 
ind carnations. Among the many 
guests were Miss Maud Hoffman of 


( hoc olate: 


“ 


Wilson Barrett’s Company; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Sandham; and Miss 
Sandham; Mrs. Horace P. Newhall: 


Mrs. Oliver; Mrs. John Shepard; Mrs. 
Daniel H. Lane; EllaGrant Nickerson; 


Mrs. Francis A. Pierce; Mrs. John 
Sherman Whitaker; Mr. Arthur K 
Peck; Mrs. Avalon Graves: Mrs. J. 
H. Parker; Miss Helen Parker; Mrs. 
Henry L. Dalton; Mrs. John C. 
Mullaly; Mrs. William E. Blanchard. 
Mrs Carrie Hale Russ; Dr. and Mrs: 
Fenderson: Mrs. Pliny Nick- 
erson: Miss Edith Nickerson; 
Mr. Edward H. Warren; Mr. E. 
E. Heixon; Mr. Edward E. 

Rev. William H. Deward of 
lrinity; Miss Grace Norton; Mrs. 
“eorge H. Shapleigh; Miss Grace 
Hi Dr. and Mrs. Sargent; Miss 
\agot Lunde; Mr. Arthur Leland; 
Mrs. Grace A. Harris; Mr. M. V. 


utnam. 


Miss Mary Adelaide Farrar (Sara 
Spy) the young and talented journal- 
ist, has recently completed a series 


of unique half-hour talks on The 


saying a thing even better than she 
rites it 
One realizes what the Greater Bos 


ton is liable to become as to citizen 


ship, in viewing the many talents of 


the children hereabouts. Out in 
Dorchester a children’s party was 
given on Tuesday evening, by nearly 


little buds and blossoms, 


averaging 1o years, all pupils of well 


seventy-five 
sachers, and seldom 
a prettier sight. ‘The 
affair was ostensibly 


known dancing te 
has there been 
under the aus 
Ashmont Colony of Pil 
grim Fathers, but it essentially 
‘Children’s Night ‘The pretty club 
house ball room was decorated with 


pic es of the 
was 


bunting, lanterns and flags, while 
the stage was fitted up like a draw- 


with 
lamps, ‘+> and screens. 

Mr. B. \ Goldthwaite, 
Bry ees ich 


ing room, handsome fur rugs, 
nephew of 
was master of cer 
known 


emonies, assisted by well 


Dorchester ladies. The children 
who took part in the various fancy 
dances were: John Morrill and 
Estelle Kennedy, wholed the march, 
little Estelle aged 4 in a white frock, 
her partner in white satin knee 
breechesand coat: Mollie White, who 
gave the Fisher’s Hornpipe; Lois 
Kennedy: Bonnie Goldthwrite; Har- 
old Prescott; Lena Crane; Helen 
Goldthwaite; Bert and Cyril Willis; 


Kendrick; Walter Straguman 
Florence; Edith Her 
Helen Parker; 


Bessie 
and his sister 
son; Debo Corlen; 
Gertrude Simpson; Mable Prior; 
Gertrude Pfeiffer; May Willis; 
Ernest Nickerson; and Marie Chelius 
Morse. 

There were recitations by Estelle 
Kennedy; Mary Anderson; Lois 
Kennedy; Hazel Anderson and 
Marie Morse, and songs by Florence 
Wells. 

A surprise of the evening was the 
excellent pianoforte playing by little 
Miss Morse, a neice of Mr. Herman 
Chelius, a tiny Miss of 11, with a re- 
markable touch. 

Young Arthur Hutchinson also ac- 
quitted himself well at the piano. 

There were favors for the little 
ones, supper for all and dancing by 
the older ones until mid night. 

About 350 were present. The 
committee of arrangements were Mr. 
and Mrs. B. W. Goldthwait; Mrs. 
Almer S. Prescott, Mrs. M. R. Cor- 
lew and Mrs. B. Willis, and to 
them is due one of the pleasantest 
social events ever in the Dorchester 
district. 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Daughters of Maine, at Social Hall, 
Tufts St., Somerville. It was voted 
to take up a special course of lit- 
erary work with Mrs. Mae OD. 
Frazer as leader. This club has 
been organized for three years and 
is in a most flourishing condition, 
with Mrs. George D. Haven as pres- 


ident. It is made up of one hun- 
dred and thirty bright, cultivated 


women, and they enter with enthu- 








siasm into this plan for study and 
mental improvement. The subjects 
for consideration will prove most in- 
teresting, for they embrace ques- 
tions on words and their uses, prom- 
inent men and women, art, literature 
and science, and a brief outline of 
history 


Max Bachmann is at work on an 
important bit of work illustrating a 
departure in sculpture. He is model- 
ing a bust of St. Cecelia and will 
place about the head a halo of gold. 
It will be on a_ pedestal showing 
organ pipes and will further illustrate 
music in its highest sense. Mr. 
Bachmann has in his studio in 
Grundmam building a model of the 
Kskimo maiden whois being educated 
by a society lady in Washington at 
the expense of the government. 


Wilson Berrett, Miss Maud Harri 


son and about roo other guests as 
sembled at the residence of Mrs 
Edward Harold Crosby, 3 Mt. Ver 
non street, after the play on Tues 
day evening. Mr. Barrett, as guest 


of honor, was warmly received and 
congratulated on his great plav, The 


Manxman, 


now filling the Boston 
theatre After ple isant greetings a 
song by Mr. Clinton Elder, the 


tenor of Westward, Ho! and a read 
ing with harp accompaniment by 


Knmma Sheridan-Fry, supper was 


served. Among those in attendance 
were Miss Fanny Johnstone; Miss 
Annie Sutherland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Elder and Miss Annie Lewis 


of the Westward, Ho! 
Miss Batchelder of loe 
company 


company ; 

Haworth’s 
Susanne; Mrs. 
Edward P. Thayer; Miss Helen M. 
Winslow : Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler; 
Mr. Frank Ferguson ; and Mrs. Fry; 
Miss Sara Newcomb; Mr. E. A. P. 
Newcomb: Miss Louise Mackintosh; 
Mrs. R. B. Metcalf (wée May Edger- 
ton): Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Emer 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Bond; Miss 
Neiswanger; Mrs. Margaret Shaw 
Ella Grant Nickerson ; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Barnet; Mr. 
Richard D. Ware; Mr. John Wilson; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryant; Mr. Atherton 
srownell; Miss Mabel Going; Mr. 
and Mrs. Riley; Mr. and Miss Tous- 
saint: Hon. and Mrs. Edwin C 
Miller. 

Mrs. received in a 

handsome gown of eminence 
white silk, trimmed with chiffon 


Countess 


Ingersoll ; 


Crosby very 


and 


Another women’s club for Boston! 
This time the Daughters of Maine 
are to organize under the following 
committee: Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mrs. E. M. Merrill, Mrs. J. Mur- 
ray Kay, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
Mrs. Dr. Baker-F lint, Miss Annie 
White, Mrs. Daniel Cony 
Robinson. Miss Heloise E. Hersey 
is to be secretary. 


Louise 


On Thursday, Feb. 7, there will be 
a meeting of the Paul Revere Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., at the residence of 
Mrs. Eben Howes, 530 Massachu- 
setts avenue, at II A. M. 


Tuesday, Feb. 5, the second din- 
ner dance will take place in Pierce 
Hall. Mrs. Philip Sears, Mrs. James 
Crafts, Mrs. Amory A. Lawrence, 
Mrs. John T. Morse and Mrs. Lewis 
Dabney are among those who will 
give the dinners. 


Miss Grace Atwell of 11 Clare- 
mont Park has been nearly ill during 
most of her engagement in this city 
as a member of Mr. Haworth’s com- 
pany. She pluckily went on for each 
performance, however, but was 
obliged to cancel many social engage- 
ments planned in her honor. 


Mr. George 
of harmony 


> Lowell Tracy, teacher 
and instrumentation, 


has pleasant apartments at 224 Mas- 


15 


sachusetts avenue. His work on rei 
cadet new piece is his first in that 
direction. 

There will be a business meeting of 
the N. E. W. Press Association at 
the Parker House on Wednesday, 
Feb. 6, at 3 o’clock, when the mat- 
ter of a club pin will be brought up 
for action. Miss Mabel Percy Has- 
kell has a design which she will pre- 
sent and which will no doubt be 
adopted. 


Mrs. Horatio Slater (Madel De 
Carteret Hunt) will give a dance on 
Feb. 15 at her residence, 205 Com- 
monwealth avenue. 
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FLOWERS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years 





The Right Thing! 


to take to cure 
CONSTIPATION 
and keep the blood pure is 


BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 


Why not take the “right thing” 
taken about every thing else? 


50 Cents per Bottle of 50 Doses. 
Write to Nathan G. Bubier,Ph. G., 
Lynn, Mass., for Book on The Subject 
BOOK FREE! 


have’nt you 











WINTER is UNKIND 


a) 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge aes experience 
and now apply a litt 


POZZONI'S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





GoLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin. 

MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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HE Manxman story, as a play, is 
exceediugly strong. At some 
points the play is stronger than the 
book ; ‘holds together ’ better, 
and there is no long anticlimax. In 
other points it is weaker than the 
book. The court-scene for instance 
is left out and so the self-accusation 
of the Deemster is not depicted out- 
right, but merely hinted at. This 
self-accusation, the discharge of 
emotion long pent-up, is almost in- 
dispensible to the dramatic effect of 
the plot. Without it the play leaves 
you somehow with the feeling that 
not yet is everything ready for the 
expiation of the sin of Philip and 
Kate. Even the parting of the 
lovers seems hot enough sorrow for 
them, to counter balance Pete’s sor- 
row. The court-scene would 
played well. 

But as it is The Manxman isa lofty 
drama. Though it deals in uncom- 
promising, plain terms with disagree- 
able subjects, it is thoroughly whole- 
some; it leaves you ‘purified by 
pity and terror,’ far cleaner than any 
other of the modern so called moral 
plays. The contrasts are strong; 
some'imes too strong. There are a 
good many humorous passages mixed 
up with the sad passages. It is well 
to know when to disregard the third 
unity and it is also well to know 
when to regard it. To throw bits of 
humor into the current of a tragedy 
is .o obstruct the stream. The act 
ing in this play was excellent. Miss 
Maud Jefferies fairly divided the ap- 
plause with Mr. Barrett. 

Next week, at the Boston Theatre, 
Mr. Barrett will appear in several 
different plays. 

So pronounced has been the suc- 
cess attending the production of The 
Prodigal Daughter at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre last week that this 
strong melodrama will be repeated 
every evening and at the Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons of the 
week to come. It is best of all the 
racing dramas, and is the most pre- 
tentious attempt ever made _ to 
really portray a great horse race. 
It is a faithful reproduction of the 
National Steeplechase at Aintree, 
Liverpool, ten thoroughbreds es- 
pecially imported from England, 
with their jockeys, being in the race 
Outside of the race scene, the play 
abounds with stirring events and has 
a good plot. 

Miss Effie Ellsler will make her 
first appearance upon the Grand Op- 
era House stage next week Monday 
and Tuesday evenings and Tuesday 
and Chursday matinees, will be enact- 
ed Doris,a play by Robert Drouet, Miss 
Ellsler’s leading man. To the Thurs- 
day matinee will be invited all the 
theatrical people in the city. On 
Wednesday and Ti.ursday evenings 
and Saturday matinee, Hazel Kirke. 
On Friday and Saturday evenings, 
A Woman’s Power, arranged by Mr. 
Drouet. 


This will be the last week of The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, and the wis: 
dom of Mr. Charles Frohman, Rich 
and Harris in placing this drama 
upon the stage and the spectacular 
success have been proven by the 
large audiences which have attended 
each performance at the Hollis. 
Many of the old favorites who were 
members of the company during its 
run at the Columbia were warmly 
welcomed at the Hollis, and were 


have 
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given a reception. The né¢ 
were Miss Maude Harrison and Mr. 
Myron Calice, who made the most 
agreeable impression, and contribu 
ting in no small way to the 
of the piece. The thrilling excite- 
ment of the stockade scene, where 
an entire troop of cavalry was upon 
the stage and rescued the be 
leaguered party never has failed to 
awaken the wildest 
curtain call after 
been given. The 
last week of The 
Me are excellent. 
The American Extravaganza Com- 
pany which is to play next week at 
the Castle Square, ganized by 
David May, 1887, 
and, exception of one or 
two weeks of rehearsals, has played 
continuously since that time There 
have ‘summer seasons,’ no 
vacations, no lay offs for eight years. 
No other theatrical company in Amer- 
ica holds such a record. 
Henderson’s weekly list with 
the company will average $3.s500. 
According to this he has paid to 
actors, singers and dancers alone, in 
eight years, the 156,000. 


2w-comers 


success 


excitement, and 
( all 


prospects for 
Girl | Left 


has 
the 
Behind 


curtain 


was or 
Henderson in 
with the 


been no 


Manager 
salary 


sum of $1 

Tom Taylor’s fine comedy, Lady 
Clancarty, comes out as fresh today 
as ever a modern play of them all. 
It is a drama of simple emotions and 
therefore and to 
act than modern plays dealing with 
abstruse psychological problems. 
ing it one 


easier both to follow 
See 
wishes that all human emo 
tions were single: Seeing a* Psycho- 
logical’ play one wishes nothing 
is simply iaterested in following out 
the complications in the minds of the 
poor Which kind of 
play is best —-depends a good deal on 
one’s mood after all. Of its kind 
Lady Clancarty is a gem. It was ad- 
mirably enacted this week at the 
Tremont by the Kendalls and their 
company. Its many good roles 
bring forth the full strength of the 
excellent organization. Mrs. Ken- 
dall was as charming as ever but oc- 
casionally disregarded what would 
seem to be obvious inflexions as 
gracefully as ever. Mr. Kendall's 
part of the straightforward Irishman 
suits him exactly. Next week on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings and 
the Wednesday matinee the Kendalls 
will play the Second Mrs. ° 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
A White Lie; Friday evening and 
Saturday matinee, The Iron Master 

Saturday evening, for the first time 
on any stage, A Political Woman, by 
Chas. E D. Ward. 

Mr. Haworth bids fair to make a 
new man of Richelieu. His Cardinal 
is a stout old fellow and loud voiced 
withal. As yet Mr. Haworth’s in- 
terpretation is but measureably con- 
vincing ; at timesit is good but at 
times a thought too robust. Mr. 
Haworth’s audiences have been en 
thusiastic. Next week there will 
come to the Castle Square a spec- 
tacle which is announced as magnifi- 
cent, 

There will be one 
The Passing Show at the Columbia 
Theatre, when the engagement of 
this unique entertainment will come 
to anend. ‘lhe enterprise displayed 
by Messrs. Canary and Lederer in 
placing that burlesque so novel in its 
type on the stage has been rewarded 
by liberal patronage. 

The satire of The Passing Show, its 


; one 


personages. 


Canqueray. 


more week of 


handsome costumes, its dances have 
been the potent factors in causing 
the success of the show. Mr. George 
Schiller, a well known Boston favor- 
ite, has new admirers in his work. 
ana Miss Vernona_ Jarbeau has 
proven herself artistic in her work. 
Miss Lucy Daly has achieved success 
with her band of pickaninnies and 
has obtained much applause. Mr. 
Charles J. Ross and William Cam- 
eron have excited enthusiasm by 
their work. 


Mr. Keith’s 


so enthusiastic 


patrons have 
over the performance 
of Tschernoff’s wonderful troupe of 
trained dogs that it has been deemed 
advisable to retain them as the lead- 
ing attraction for next week’s bill. 
The inrelligent animals accomplish 
remarkable feats with a degree of 
freedom, and the usual 
and urging that 

and betokens an 
der of instinct. 


grown 


an absence of 
coaxing is refreshing 
extremely high or 
There is to be in 
addition number of vaude- 
ville among them being the 


four emperors of Music, in a delight 


a large 
stars 
and loner 
Frobel, the 


balancing 


ful musical comedy act, 


and equilibrists, on the 
aerial ladder, the Healys, 
John and Nellie, well known black 
faced artists, McLean and Hall, the 
novelty duo, the Kaffa Bros , comedy 
acrobats, The Nelson Trio of vocal 
ists and dancers, Prince Kokin, the 
Japanese Juggler, and several others. 


Proprietor Wm. 
ger Frank Pilling 


Austinand Mana- 
have prepared for 
the patrons of the Palace Theatre for 
next week, a burlesque by Flynns 
London Gaiety Girls 
of the 
ompanies upon th 


T his organiza 
tion is one best musical extra 
vavanza ¢ vad and 
every member is an he 
vaudeville part of the ‘rtainment 
comprises several of the lights of the 
variety stage. This will be the last 
week of burlesque at the Palace for 
to come. 


artist. 


ente 


time 


The Twentieth Century 
not what it should be when it -was 
first produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, last week, but Canary and 
Lederer, its managers, have been re- 
vising and condensing it, and its su- 
perb scene settings and the vivacious 
and catchy music of Ludwig Eng- 
lander are bound to make it a go. 

At the Park there is still the Black 
Sheep. 

Westward, Ho! at 
continues steadily to gain in popu- 
larity. The soth performance will 
come week after next. 


some 


Girl was 


the Museum 


Mme. Melba visited Keith’s New 
Theatre last Tuesday evening with a 
party of friends. She voiced the 
general opinion concerning the 
beauty of the theatre and of the de- 
corations ond appointments. 


Lewis Morrison's engagement in 
New York, which began on January 
28th., was marked by enthusiastic 
praise by the metropolitan press. The 
World said: “Mr. Morrison, long 
recognized as a most successful ex- 
ponent of stage villiany, appeared as 
the arch fiend Mephistopheles in his 
own spectacular production of Faust. 
The play was mounted with great 
elaboration and care. The Brocken 
scene, with it mechanical and electri- 
cal effects, was singularly well man- 
aged. Mr. Morrison played the 
devil with subtility and effect. He 
was capably supported.” 

The Prince Pro Tem Opera Com 
pany played to big receipts last week 
on the New England circuit. Charles 
L. Robbins, manager of the operatic 
fantasie, writes, that it broke 
the box-opera record at two theatrres. 


Aladdin, Jr. was 


written by J. 
Cheever Goodwin. 
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| Amusements. 
| 


-BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE, 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
LAST WEEK! 
WALTER SANFORD’S 


Massive Production 


— THE — 


PRODIGAL.. 
.. DAUGHTER. 


Matinees Wed. 
WEEK—THE 


Every Evening at 8. 
NEXT 


and Sat. at 2 
IVT LEAF. 


GRAND OPERA House. 


mn St ‘el. Tremont 316 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE Les ees and Mgrs 
Evgs. at Mats. Tues., Th re. and Sat at 2. 


MISS EFFIE ELLSLER 


DORIS, 
HAZEL KIRKO 


AND 


A WOMEN’S POWER 


Professional Matinee Thursday. 
Elegant Souvenirs Friday Evening. 
NEXT: Wm. Col “ONE of the BOYS.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


6th and Last Week 
ESTWARD. 


I y R. D. Ware 
Music by B. E. Woorr 


‘succ ESS 


A TH PERFORMANCE 
Tuesday, Feb. 


“Estas ZIP 
SQUARE 


CASTLE teste. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 fed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 
EDWARD FE. ROSE, 
relephone Call, 


BUT 
ONE 


t 


XTRAS 
Moi ARy 





12th. 


Creat Cast. 
New Scenery. 


Lessee and Manager. 
977 Tremont 


COMMENCING MONDAY, FEB. 4. 
The American Extravaganza Company, in 


ALADDIN, Jr. 


Overshadowing 
DAVID HENDERSON, ALI-BABA, 
S Crystal Slipper, 
Sinbad. 
Two Grard Ballets—200 People on the Stage. 
The Original $8,c0o Production, Intact 


BLFLKEITH'S 


Week of Feb. 4, 


TSCHERNHOFP’S .-. 
EDUCATED DOGS, 


AND A 


Big Vaudeville .. 
wo SHOW. 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m .to 10.30 p.m 
Prices, .25, .35, -50, «75, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr. 
MONDAY, FEB. 4. 


FLYNN’S 
LONDON 
GAIETY 
GIRLS. 


ole Manager 





NEW 
THEATRE 
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Free Excursion 
to Florida. 





Rail. ‘Lickets good to return until May 31, 1895. 
x.’ of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. ., 228 Wa 
ington St,, Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
a71 Broadway, N. ¥. I pony gm cocoanut 
and oran rove catalogue, post-paid by Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston. 

rtunity for Investment 
eases Oe Occupation. 


Mercantile Business; Pine-A and Orange Grove 
in Indian River Sectionat a Sacrifice. 

Owner’s infirm health compels retirement. Net 
profits of the mercantile business alone is $3,000 per 
annum; four store buildings occupied; the lot is 
104 X 105, leaves room eno’ h for three more stores; 
located Carwese two railroad depots; present build- 
ings will rent for $1200 per annum; lighted by elec- 
tricity; fine residence, 9 rane ome hypo outbuildings), 
lighted by electricity; ove and underground 
cisterns and several driven wells; extensive grounds 
adorned with palms, magnolias, etc.; grand river 
view from front porch ; a six acre orange grove, bear- 
ing, pays well; 110 acres pine-apple land, 20,000 
plants now set, This land alone can be quickly and 
cheaply developed to pay a net annual income of 
$10,000 to $15,000 steadily; pine-a pples pay from $300 
to $1,000 per acre, as to variety. wo five acre lots in 
growing river town ; two city lots. Ihe entire estate 
which is valued at a low estimate at $37,000, will be 
sold for cash, $25,000; a rare bargain and a fortune is 
offered. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 
or St. Augustine, Fia. 





Was Occupied by Gen. Grant’s 
Family. 


Charming Winter Home of Boston Family, Ata 


great discount from cost; completely furnished, all 
included; at Altamonte, 2600 feet from station; 2)¢ 
acres; collection oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, loquais, 
pomegranites, figs; guavas, Japan persimmons and 
plums, etc.; attractive house with hall jo feet lun 

ro rooms and bath, all in perfect repair; beautifully 


situated between two lakes, with boat and boat house. 
Over $12,000 has been expended upon this estate 
which we offer for $8000; it must be sold. Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 
Fila. 


Owner Goes to Europe— Must Sell. 


At Green Cove Springs; 80 acres, 65 in wood, fully 
600 cords; 1,000 pear and peach trees; also oranges, 
figs, persimmons, grapes, etc.; sell too bbls pears, 4 
bu. peaches, and much other fruit at good prices; cot- 
tage with L; stable, etc; the pear crop alone will 
yield $1,000 a year above expenses. Price $3,000 cash. 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


Snug Little Home at a Great Sacri- 
fice, 


few minutes’ walk north of City Gate and San Marco 
Hotel; attractive cottage of five high rooms, painted 
in parti-colors and blinded, piazza front and back, 


lightning conductors, in good repair; poultry house ; 
lot $0 x te good vegetable garden, oranges, figs, 
peaches and Japan plums; near boating and fishing ; 


cost $1800 six yearsago. Price now only $q00; half 
cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


Another Great Sacrifice. 


The Bogart orange grove on Lake Harris, the late 
winter home of Mrs. Bogart of New Jersey, for which 
she refused $3000. A delightful sail from Leesburg * 
get off at the “‘ Grove Dock ”’ on the Bogart Place’ 
which comprises eight acres, all under wire fence, con” 
taining 1% acres bananas, 2 acres vegetable garden, 3 
acres oranges, all eight years old; also lemons, limes, 
guavas, . Japan persimmons, Japan plums, etc.; 
cottage of five rooms with porch, overlooking the lake. 
Stabie and packing house, all in good ir; a charm- 
ing winter home which in the right hands will be very 
profitable. The owner resides at the North and can 
not occupy. Price only $1100; perfect title. Geo. H. 
Suet, erald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 


For Semi-tropical Fruit this Plac 
Cannot be Excelled. 


160 acres, 5 miles from Dade City; 1% miles from 
station; 700 orange, 100 grape-fruit, 50 lemon, 50 
limes, beside guavas, plums, persimmons, etc.; small 
house of little value; asa truck farm it is worthy of 
attention; there is some cropping of phosphate on the 

lace, but no attempt has n nde to develop it. 

rice $7000, half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Bordered by Fine Lake. 


Orange grove of 6 1-2 acres at Pitman, Fla.; 413 
orange and 20 pear trees; part in bearing; newly 
fenced, and everything in best ssible condition ; 
owned by Massachusetts man who cannot occupy. 
Cost over $2500, Price $1800. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Tomato Farm and Orange Grove, 


Stock and tools included. 1 miles from Oxford ; 
$5 acres, 10 in fine “‘begger weed” for mowing; 25 
acres pine wood, cords; 550 oranges ; other fruit 
of every kind, will produce $2000 melons or $3000 
tomatoes ; six-room house, open fireplaces, piazza ; 2 
barns, wagon shed, shop, nary, hennery, smoke- 
house, potato house, etc. Price $3000; cash, in- 
cluding 4 cows and all tools. Geo. H. Chapin, Her- 
ald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Village Orange Grove, 


and a milk farm at St. Joseph, Pasco 
Co., 30 acres, keeps 6 cows and horse, 620 orange, 40 
grape-fruit trees, re tangarines, which bring $5 a box ; 
‘and very fertile, high hammock ; house 30 x 18 ; sta- 
ble, barn and packing house, all in good repair! 
cleared $300 an acre from berries last season above 
expenses ; charming location, 25 miles from Gulf of 
Mexico, 5 miles from St. Leo College, 3% from noted 
academy. Price $ ; part cash. Geo. H. Chapin, 
Herald Building, m, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapple Plantation 


_At Melbourne Beach to exchange. On Indian 

River, half mile from ocean, same distance from 

churches and schools ; 20 acres, will have 1500 crates 

pine-apples that will sell for $4500 next season ; other 
d wit 





fruit in variety ; 2-story house surround pi . 
also old house 13 rooms, with h on two sides, 
packing house storehouse, shop, fertilizer house, 


= i pc ee; dock 1000 feet , fine location, 
i change for northern city or suburban property, 

Price $13,000; $2500 cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
uilding, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 





it you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de- 
*cription of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Gee. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
one fight. Ne charges until customer is found. 






WHAT TO DO FOR EXERCISE. 


ae us say, then, that it is winter. 

Yoy are at work, says Harper’s 
Young People, in a factory or ina 
store or on a farm or in school from 
seven, or eight, or nine, till from 
four to six at night. Many people 
will tell you to get a football and 
hang it from the ceiling. Then 
stand off and punch it. Another 
will say, “Go through a lot of fancy 
movements on getting out of bed in 
the morning.” ‘Phese things are all 
very well, but there are some things 
that are much better than that. For 
example, if you have a garret, or, 
better, if you havea barn near by 
that you can use, rig up a set of 
high-jumping poles out of two 
clothes poles, and a light cross-bar. 
Every night before supper, just after 
coming home, go out.in the barn, 
and by lamp-light make thirty good 
jumps at as high a point as you can 
go. It is, of course, better to go in 
the morning, but: we all hate to get 
up early. If there are two boys in 
the family, or if you have any boy 
friend who lives near by, make him 
punt with you. That will add to 
the game. 

This is, however, only an example. 
Another is that you buy a double 
pair of boxing-gloves, and begin to 
spar with the same friend one or two 
evenings a week. I have seen such 
a plan started by two boys, one of 
whom still has a fond remembrance 
of the evenings spent in learning 
this fine sport. The meeting that 
was to have been once a week grad- 
ually grew in importance, until 
finally » club was formed. Cham- 
pionships and such like things came 
in time, but at first we began by 
clubbing together and buying a book 
on boxing, and then we tried to 
know all we could about boxing, 
tried to keep our temper and tried 
to judge as skilfully as possible. In 
time a tournament came, and then a 
series of tournaments, and before we 
knew it our two evenings a.week 
had given us admirable exercise, a 
good kind and vigorous condition of 
muscles, one or two black eyes, and 
general healthy and hearty feeling, 
which never could have been at- 
tained from any amount of pully- 
weights. Besides the fact that we 
had had a glorious time, we seven 
or eight boys during the winter. 


RUNS 75 YEARS. 
A space for every 
month of your life. 


Keep a Record of Events 


that happen in your lives, such as deaths, births, mar- 
riages, receptions, theatre and whist parties, etc. 
Insurance, Mertaspee. Leases, Interest, Div- 
idends, Annual Meetings, Vacations, Inyen- 
tions, Patents, &c. useful k for each of 
your children. YOU WANT IT. Send for de- 
scriptive circular 


Perfect, Accommoda tions. 
HORSES 


9 
Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 
bad weather. Best KENNEL to be found 
for DOGS and CATS when sick or in- 
jured. A Horse Ambulance may be had 
at any time. 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham. 

TELEPHONE 

VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


BOSTON 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons {ERNIEL D LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 















AINE 
HALF-TONE CUTS 
MAGAZINE - CATALOGUE 
AND CIRCULAR WORK 


FIPOLK 1 ANGCe 
275 WASHINGTON ST 
Boston Mass 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 
. a lad of mae * vicinity, in Fan 
ranches of primary, intermediate or ory 
studies. An opportunfty to live in Tamily pre 
ferred, in which case no remuneration r 
than board and desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 





























HE LYCEUM LEAGUE OF AMERICA js an unpartisan, unsectarian 


association of literary and de 
intelligent patriotic citizenship among 


Its official organ is the New Century which is published monthly from No. 1 


Beacon street, Boston (subscription 5 


other things the sovereignty of the Government of the United States over 
every one who enjoys the protection of her flag without reference to country 
Through the efforts of the promoters of the Lyceum 


creed or color, 
League of America more than 4000 
above the Schools and Lighthouses 
conducted is a living active practical 
for charter and instruction will be sen 


THE LYCEUM LEAGUE OF 


THE NEW CENTURY. 
1 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 










































































































bating societies for the promotion of 
the young men and women of America. 


o cts. per year). It advocates among 


United States flags have been raised: 
of America. Every Lyceum properly 
benefit to its community. Application 
t free upon request. Address 


AMERICA, or 





Epidemic—* Here,” said the new 
missionary, ‘‘ Here are some tracts 
and sermons, translated into your na- 
tive language.” 

“ Thanks,” yawned the King of 
Mbwpka. “ By-the-way, have you a 
translation of Trilby ? ’—I\Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 








Why send to a publication unintel- 
ligable pen-written Ms., when you 
can prepare it so much more neatly 
and quickly on a 


FRANKLIN ? 


The simplest, most easily operated 
and most durable machine in the 
world, and yet the cheapest, Price 
$75.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, - - 


Boston. 













































FINE 

HALF-TONE CUTS is 

MAGAZINE-CATALOGUE. 
ND CIRCULAR WORK 


Ba RROLK If NGS 
275 WASHINGTON ST 
Boston Mass 












Mistress(finding visitor in kitchen) — 
—“ Who is this, Mary?” Mar 
(confused) — “My brother, m’m,” 
Mistress (suspiciously) — “ You ‘re 
not much alike.” Mary (stammer- 
ing- apologetically) — “We were, 
m’m, but he’s just had his beard 
shaved off, and that makes him loo 
quite different m’m,”-—Tid Bits. 


Steam Carpet bl 


Carpets made over and re-laid. _ 


Mattresses Made Ove: and 

Returned same day. _ 
Furniture Upholstered Holland and ‘int Shades. 

J..B. BRYANT, 711 Trem. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts, — 














“FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE SPEED.” 
DON’T HURRY THE WORK UNLESS 
YOU USE 





SAPO: 


BOSTON Setar: sdvdptdidelaane ala 


~ SQUIRES’ SOFA BEDS 


aimee a a : 








For sale by 
all first-class fur- 
niture dealers. If 
you don’t see it, 
ask for if. 


As A Pua ¥ = ay. 
A beautiful S i ravi a he 
Sofa and a com- 20a Ct a 
fortable Bed, both 


in one piece 


eileen 


re 


6 \ 
(@) 
on 
(Sj 
G 
Prices have been REDUC 


These beds are made of the best materials throughout, and are unequalled for comfort, 
elegance and durability. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES 8 & CO. 


a= MANUFACTURERS 
329-331 Tremont Street, . i 


Catalogue Frce 


Lend a Hand. 


DECEMBER 1894 and JANUARY 1895 


on Mass. 


wBupon Application. 





oF ™ 


AlMeé MONichering 


TEE 


LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER 


It’s usually safe to patronize the 
leader in any line of business, and 


New England Conference of Char- 
ities, Correction and Philanthrophy, has always that ambitious. Incen- 


al of He ROR tive to maintain his reputation. We 
Held at Newport, in October, 1894, ie offer some new sty! roar | along the 
4 line, and in life sizes we have 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN NEW ‘ : .) something really magnificent. 
ENGLAND, James M. Pullman, D. D. 


Prisons oF New ENGI iio. 7 - . ? « ss Jt PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
PusLic RELIEF AND ALMSHOUSES, ewts Ray 91 WEST ST BOSTON 
> | ’ 


CoNnTAIN A COMPLETE REPORT OF THE 





tlhe th FEE AOE LO 
. » c TR gle aT 


OvuT-DOOR RELIEF, Matthew J. Cummings 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL 
REGENERATION, 











CHARITY ORGANIZATION A Nac ES- 
SITY OF MODERN CONDITIONS, 
Lynn Fire, - : 
EMERGENCY WoRrRK IN Riesiee NCE, 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION AS A TEACHER 
or Ways TO SELF-HELP. 
WHAT THE STATE AND SOCIETY OWE 
ro ALL CHILDREN, - - 
Homes FoR HOMELESS CHILDREN, 
PLACING-OUT OF HOMELESS AND NE- 
GLECTED CHILDREN IN COUNTRY 
HoMEs, . 
How SHALL Society's Dest TO THE 
CHILDREN BE Patp? - 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE GENERAL 
HospIirTal, - - 
MEDICAL AID TO THE WORTHY AND 
UNWORTHY - 


L'rof. ef J. McCoak 
Frederick J. Kingsbury 
Hannah M. Todd 

Eli W. Biake, Jr. 


Robert Treat Paine 


Anna Garlin Spencer 


Mrs. Glendower Evans 


Francis Sedgwick Child 
Charles W. Birtwell 
Harmon G. Howe 


Dr. Henry Fleishner 


PRICE for the two EERE 40 CENTS. 


ORDERS MAY BE SENT TO 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
| em. ABSOLUTELY FREE AR. 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 


ot THE LIVING AGE Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 


McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1804), forming an octavo Midiand Monthly, Golden Rule, 
volume of 824 pages, and A Year's s Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 
Published ty at $8.00 a year, free of Rates for clubbi 


. with other periodicals sent on 
copies, 15 cts. each. Address LITTELL & GO., 31 Bedford. Street, Boston. 














Do You Read Advertisements ? 


f not you miss the possibility of reading something much to your advantage. 








